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LITERATURE. 
A Key to Domesday, exemplified by an 
Analysis and Digest of the Dorset Survey. 
By Rev. R. W. Eyton, M.A. (Taylor & Co.) 


The Court, Household, and Itinerary of King 
Henry II. By the same Author. 


Taat consummate antiquary, Mr. R. W. 
Eyton, the author of The Antiquities of 
Shropshire, has broken fresh ground in two 
fields of learning which have hitherto been 
imperfectly explored, and has produced two 
quarto volumes of singular interest and 
importance to students of Domesday and of 
the eventful reign of Henry II. 

A Key to Domesday, showing the Method 
and Exactitude of its Mensuration . . . 
exemplified by an Analysis and Digest of the 
Dorset Survey, is one of those few books in 
which the text literally fulfile the promise of 
the title-page, for the precise meaning of the 
phraseology and technicalities of Domesday- 
book in general is deduced from a minute 
and elaborate analysis of the Dorset Survey of 
1086 compared with the Dorset Gheld-Roll 
of 1004, whilst the results are digested in a 
series of topographical and statistical tables 
which enable the reader to identify at a glance 
every hundred, borough, manor, and parish in 
Dorset, and at the same time to define and 
compare their ancient and modern conditions. 
The identification was beset with difficulties 
from the puzzling custom which prevailed in 
this county of calling all the villages which 
happen to stand on the same stream by the 
same local name. There are no less than 
thirty-five Winterbornes and fifteen Tarents in 
the Dorset Domesday, but Mr. Eyton’s in- 
genuity has discovered some clue in each case 
which has enabled him to distinguish them all. 

Domesday-book is a mine of information, 
abounding with materials for history, which 
has been so little worked by skilled explorers 
that a commentator with Mr. Eyton’s accn- 
rate knowledge of the period could scarcely 
fail to bring to light a mass of new facts to 
illustrate the social and political condition of 
England in the reign of the Conqueror. 
He has worked upon the sound and scholar- 
like principle that Domesday is its own 
best interpreter, and that the rules and 
methods which governed the Survey can 
only be understood by a close study of the 
record itself. ‘The system pursued in different 
counties by different sets of commissioners 
was by no means uniform, and the contrasts 
are often as instructive as the parallelisms. 
He has, therefore, verified and illustrated the 
formulae commonly used in the Dorset Survey 
by reference to the Surveys of other counties, 
and his lucid explanation of the principles of 
mensuration of land, and of its distribution 
in hides for the purpose of assessment to the 


knowledge. The precise definition of the 
Domesday hide had hitherto been regarded as 
an insoluble problem, because it was assumed 
that the hide indicated a constant area. But 
Mr. Eyton has proved to demonstration that 
the hide was a term denoting fiscal value 
rather than areal quantity, and he has thus 
cleared up the difficulty arising from the 
enormous variation of the acreage in different 
hides which has always puzzled students of 
Domesday. For example, the little manor 
of Hammoon, containing 677 acres, was rated 
as five hides, whilst the great manor of 
Puddletowr, extending over 4,126 acres, was 
assessed as half a hide, which can only 
be explained by the theory:that the hide was 
a measure of assessment and not of acreage. 
Mr. Eyton’s demonstration of the system on 
which hides were reckoned amounts to a dis- 
covery and definition of the principles on 
which the surveyed land was assessed for 
taxation by the Anglo-Norman Exchequer ; 
whilst the changes in the ownership of estates 
between 1084 and 1086 are suggestive of 
many genealogical details hitherto unsuspected 
by historians. But the most striking and 
original feature of Mr. Eyton’s essay is the 
mass of material which he has collected by 
actual calculation of the figures in Domesday 
to enable his readers to realise the population 
and distribution of Dorset in the reign of the 
Conqueror, and to compare them with existing 
conditions. The measurements of Domesday 
are more often lineal than superficial; but 
there is no substantial difficulty in this, for, 
although the lineal acre and its multiples, 
the quarentine and league, are no longer in 
use, they are easily translated into their super- 
ficial equivalents, and the superficial acre and 
perch of Domesday are identical with the 
modern standard. The Dorset of Domesday 
contained 632,900 acres, which were distri- 
buted in 2,650 hides or guasi-hides. The 
hides varied considerably in extent in different 
hundreds, but the average hide of the whole 
county was represented by 239 acres, which is 
highly convenient for the purpose of rough 
calculations of Domesday rentals, as the 
average rent of mixed land in Dorset was 
1d. an acre, and therefore the whole number 
of hides produced a rental of as many pounds. 
The King was, as usual, the largest landowner 
in the county, and the royal demesnes in- 
cluded 365 hides, which are nearly one- 
seventh of the whole. Next to him came the 
Bishop of Salisbury, with 259 hides, and then 
the King’s half-brother, Robert Count of 
Moreton, with 159 hides. The Abbess of 
Shaftesbury, with 167 hides, and the Abbots 
of Cerne and of Milton, with 125 hides each, 
stood next in the scale; and many readers will 
be astonished to find that the Church pos- 
sessed considerably more than a third of the 
whole county, and that her patrimony was 
greater in value and extent than the estates 
of all the barons and tenants-in-chief put 


together. Expressed in decimals, the distri- 
bution of Dorset was as follows :— 
The King was the owner of .. 13°5 parts 
The Church... - ot ar Ee 
The barons (thirty-three in 
number ry ie Toe sae 
The King’s thanes and small 
landowners .. oe oo ae 





Danegeld, are positive additions to historical 





Mr. Eyton’s elaborate tables set forth every 
estate in the county with full details of men- 
suration and tenure, showing the English 
owner in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
and distinguishing the landowner named in 
the Gheld-Rolls from the Domesday tenant- 
in-chief. His calculations are so accurate 
and minute, and involved such enormous 
labour, that it seems hypercritical to complain 
of an omission; but it would have been a 
valuable and interesting addition to his 
parochial tables if they had contained another 
column showing the Domesday rental of each 
estate. For, although the 2,650 hides pro- 
duced a, reyenue collectively of as many 
pounds, the variation in value and extent 
makes it unsafe to rely on this test in par- 
ticular cases. I observe, for example, that 
the thirty-eight hides of Edward of Salisbury 
produced £70 per annum and the twenty- 
two hides of Robert Fitzgerald £30 per 
annum, while the nine hides of Walscin de 
Douai produced only £6 per annum, the 
thirteen hides of William de Falaise only £8 
per annum, and the eleven hides of Ida 
Countess of Boulogne only £4 1s. These 
examples are taken haphazard, and there are 
others in which the average rent of £1 a 
hide is better sustained, for the ninety-two 
hides of William de Ow are valued at 
£90 10s. per annum and the thirty-six hides 
of Hugh Lupus Earl of Chester at £34. 
Mr. Eyton reckons the adult male popula- 
tion of Dorset in 1086 at 9,000. According 
to the census of 1871, the males of all ages 
in Dorset were 95,616. Taking off 50,616 
for infants and minors, the present number 
of adult males will be 45,000, so that the 
population in this county has only increased 
fivefold in eight centuries. On the other 
hand, the average rent of land has increased 
from about 1d. per acre per annum to 21s, 
per acre, so that rent has increased at a rate 
nearly fiftyfold faster than population. This 
is understating the case considerably, for it is 
assumed that the money of Domesday was of 
only the same value as our own; whereas, in 
point of fact, the Domesday shilling, which 
represented the rent of twelve acres of mixed 
land, would then have purchased two store 
sheep or a quarter of blended wheat and rye, 
and would therefore have the same purchasing 
power as 35s. or 60s. of our own day, according 
as we measure the value of money by the price 
of live stock or of cereals. The result is that, 
if we compare the Dorsetshire of 1086 with 
the Dorset of 1871, it will be found that the 
population has increased 500 per cent., the 
price of corn and cereals about 3,500 per cent., 
and the price of live stock about 6,000 per cent.; 
while the rent of land has risen 24,000 per 
cent. in denominational value, which must be 
multiplied by sixty if the real value is caleu- 
lated from the price of live stock, or by thirty- 
five if the price of corn be taken as the basis. 
This remarkable increase in the value of land 
as compared with that of produce is a striking 
proof of the enormous improvement in point 
of cultivation and productiveness which agri- 
culture has effected in Dorset since the era of 
Domesday. 

The Court, Household, and Itinerary of 
King Henry IT. is a book without precedent 
or example in literature from the novelty of 





100° parts 


plan and minuteness of detail with which 
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the events of the period are digested in annals, 
Mr. Eyton deliberately disclaims all preten- 
sions to be more than an honest and diligent 
compiler of facts, and therefore his History of 
the reign of Henry II. is strictly confined to 
a bare statement of accomplished facts and 
their dates, who did them, when and where 
they were done, and what was thought or said 
about them by contemporaries. He excludes 
all consideration of personal qualities or con- 
duct, and “only affects to supply a broad 
basis of facts, references, dates, places, names, 
and documents for the use of some genuine 
and impartial historian who may come here- 
after to review the reign and biography of 
Henry Fitz Empress.’’ History written in 
this fashion is undoubtedly safe from the 
“suspicion which attaches to essayists, 
sophists, and partisans;’’ but these are 
negative merits, and the dry bones of history, 
divested of human interest, labour under the 
positive disadvantage of being absolutely 
repulsive to the general reader, while they 
are consulted for instruction rather than read 
for pleasure by the few who can appreciate 
their freedom from error. The patient inge- 
nuity and accurate learning which Mr. Eyton 
has employed in executing his labour of love 
can only be estimated by advanced students 
of history, who can measure the difficulties 
with which he has had to contend. The series 
of Patent Rolls, dated diurnally, which enabled 
Sir Thomas Hardy to compile The Itinerary of 
King John, day by day, from dated docu- 
ments, does not exist for any earlier reign; 
and Mr, Eyton has been constantly compelled, 
by the silence of contemporary records, to 
guess the movements of Henry II. from the 
topographical and chronological clues supplied 
by scattered charters, of which he had no 
means of fixing the dates except from the 
names of the witnesses or other internal 
evidence. He has collected and arranged in 
order of date every record of the reign of 
Henry II. within his knowledge, printed 
or in MS.; and has appended to every 
charter tne names of the attesting witnesses, 
so that his itinerary of the King includes, so 
far as they are ascertainable, the public life 
and career of every member of his household, 
Court, and Government, with details of every 
single legal and political transaction, chari- 
table donation, and religious foundation of 
which the record has been preserved. The 
critical examination of a mass of charters, 
now brought together for the first time, could 
not fail to result in discoveries and correc- 
tions of historical interest, and Mr. Eyton has 
been enabled to rectify various dates in this 
reign which had hitherto been accepted with- 
out challenge. For example, the legend that 
“Fair Rosamund” was poisoned by the 
“jealous Queen Eleanor” is disproved by 
chronology, for Rosamund was in high favour 
whin the Queen was committed to the 
prison from which she was not released 
until long after her rival had exchanged her 
bower at Woodstock for her grave amongst 
the nuns of Godstow. Mr. Eyton himself 
maintained in Antiquities of Shropshire that 
Rosamund’s son, William Longespee, was born 
before King Henry’s accession, and that he 
was the J/anzer who commanded at Alnwick 
when the King of Scots was taken prisoner 
on July 13,1174. But he has now discovered 





that Rosamund Clifford’s connexion with the 
King was antedated from the mistaken impres- 
sion that she was the mother of Geoffrey 
Fitzroy, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, who 
was in reality the son of a common harlot, 
and at least fifteen years older than Rosamund’s 
son. Again, the Rotuli de Dominabus has 
been misdated in 1185 by the editor, Mr. 
Grimaldi, for the contents prove that it 
belongs to 1186. The Liber Niger Scaccarii, 
edited by Hearne, is always assumed to have 
been compiled in contemplation of the marriage 
of the Princess Matilda with the Emperor in 
1167, but Mr. Eyton has shown that the 
returns embodied in the Liber Niger were 
ordered at the second Council of Clarendon to 
be brought in before the first Sunday in Lent 
(March 13), 1166, which was before the Prin- 
cess’s marriage had been agreed upon. The 
tradition evidently arose out of the circum- 
tances that the Aid collected in 1168 on her 
marriage was, in fact, the first Aid which was 
levied after these returns were registered at the 
Exchequer. Thefoot-notes abound with similar 
corrections of received dates, and the volume will 
be literally indispensable tofuturestudents and 
historians of this period. It is to be feared, 
however, that the scholarship and learning 
displayed in every page of these two volumes 
will command less attention than they deserve 
from the unattractive form in which they are 
presented to the reader, which is the more to 
be lamented because the author intimates in 
his prospectus that he has collected similar 
itineraries of the first four Anglo-Norman 
Kings, and that it depends on the encourage- 
ment which his present attempt receives from 
the general public whether they are printed and 
published. It would bé a positive calamity to 
historical literature if books of such merit 
were suppressed from the want of popular 
favour. Epmonp CHEstER WATERS. 








Les Chants historiques de [ Ukraine, et les 
Chansons des Latyches des Bords de la 
Dvina occidentale: Périodes paienne, 
normande, tartare, polonaise et cosaque. 
Traduits sur les textes originaux par A. 
Chodzko. (Paris: Leroux.) 


M. Cuopzxo has done good service by render- 
ing generally available a considerable part of 
the contents of several valuable works which 
seemed to be destined to remain sealed books 
so far as most readers are concerned. One of 
these is the collection of Lett songs edited, 
with a literal Russian translation, at Vilna, 
in 1868, by Ivan Sprogis, a scholar of Lettish 
extraction. Another is the great collection 
of Little-Russian historical poems edited b 


-MM. Antonovich and Dragomanof, the first 


volume of which appeared at Kief in 1874 
and the second in 1875. To this work M. 
Chodzko refers throughout as A. D., those 
letters being the initials of the names of the 
editors. Its full title is Istoricheskiya pyesni 
Matorysskago naroda. 

For illustrations of the “ pagan period,’’ 
M. Chodzko is indebted almost entirely to the 
Lett songs, which are remarkably heathenish, 
rich in references to the thunder-god, Perkuns 
(the counterpart of the Perun of Old Russia, 
and probably a relative of the Parjanya of 
ancient India), to Laimé, or Luck personified, 
and to the sun, the moon, and the morning 





star. They are often not a little hard to 
understand. Thus, in one of them, a 
wanderer along the banks of the Dvina finds 
a bean, and plants it in a bed of roses. It 
grows and grows, until its branches touch 
the sky ; up its stem climbs its planter until 
he reaches heaven and enters in. There he 
finds one of “the sons of God” occupied in 
saddling his steed, who states that his divine 
parents have gone to the sea-side, but that 
he has remained behind in order to make for 
himself a sword out of a bee’s sting. With 
this he has slain, and has cut into nine 
pieces, the mother of the demon Yuda, whose 
diabolical blood has stained his mottled vest. 
Whereupon he calls upon Laimé to tell him 
where he can wash his raiment, and in what 
place he can preserve it when washed. In 
reply to which, Laimé sends him in search, 
first of a lake into which nine rivers fall, and 
then of a chest with nine locks. 

Of the specimens of Ukraine poetry 
arranged under the head of Période nor- 
mande none can be said really to refer to 
the days of the Norsemen who, under Rarik 
and his companions, supplied the milder 
Slavonic tribes with hardy chiefs and war. 
riors. It is singular that, in the great 
collection of Little-Russian poetry from 
which M. Chodzko has drawn most of his 
illustrations, there is only one song which 
recals to mind the descriptions of the feasts 
given at Kief by Vladimir with which the 
“builinas,” or metrical romances, of North- 
East Russia abound. Scarcely any recollec- 
tion of the old princely dwellers along the 
banks of the Dnieper appear to have sur. 
vived the massacres of the inhabitants of 
the Ukraine by the Mongols and other foes. 
But when we come to the “ Tartar Period,” 
we find it frequently referred to in the songs 
of the people, although they seem to belong, 
for the most part, to a later time than that 
of the Mongol yoke—to the long period 
during which there was constant warfare 
between the inhabitants of the Ukraine and 
the Tartars of the Crimea. As a specimen 
may be taken the following, a song of which 
the variants are numerous :— 


‘*¢OQakwood green, wherefore so early dost thou 
iurmur?’ ‘HcowceanI but murmur? Through 
me pass Tartars, hewing my branches with 
their sabres. 
Volhynian maiden, a young Ukraine girl. 
After her goes in pursuit her own old father. 
She gazes back, and waves her arms aloft. 
Turn back, my father dear! Thou wilt never 
= up with me; vainly wilt thou fatigue thy 
steeds.’ ” 


A frequent theme of these popular 
romances is the sale of a maiden to the infidel 
by her relatives—at one time by a brother 
devoid of fraternal feeling, at another bya 
parent unable to withstand the charms of 
heathen gold, or capable of purchasing his 
liberty by the sale of his daughter. The 
purchaser arrives, and carries off his prey. 
But the captive baffles her unwelcome suitor. 
Under pretence of gathering flowers or foliage, 
she seeks a quiet spot in the forest, and there 
plunges a knife into her heart. Or she 
throws leaves and twigs into a river, and calls 
upon it to bear them to her home, as a token 
of her death; and then she plunges into its 
depths, and is seen no more. A cuckoo beara 


They bear away with them « 
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to her Turkish lord the tidings of her untimely 
fate. And he grieves bitterly, wishing that 
he had cut his own throat, instead of 
giving her the fatal knife, or lamenting that, 
whereas in his far-off home she would have 
had every luxury around her, she is now 
stretched on the comfortless bed of the river, 
and has only “ water monsters’’ to gaze upon 
her charms. Another favourite subject 
also is the long captivity among Turks 
and Tartars of a Ukraine youth. He sends 
to his father a touching appeal, imploring 
him to ransom his imprisoned son; but the 
hard-hearted parent refuses, preferring his gold 
to his child. Then he addresses a similar 
prayer to his mother; but she finds that cows 
in the cattle-yard are dearer to her than a son 
ina dungeon. So in the dungeon he lingers 
on until at last he has recourse to his sweet- 
heart. And she at once exclaims that neither 
money nor cattle are of the least importance 
in her eyes as compared with the beloved 
youth; so she provides the ransom, and the 
captive is set free. 

But a great part of the songs of the Cossack 
period are of a martial nature, describing vic- 
torious fights against the infidel, vaunting the 
prowess of the Polish leaders. Even when 
taken prisoner and cruelly treated, such a hero 
as the Hetman Dmitri Wiszniewiecki was not 
to be humbled. Flung from the summit of a 
lofty tower upon the iron hooks fastened into 
its walls, he is said by a contemporary Polish 
historian to have hung there, suspended in mid- 
air, for three days and nights, until at last an 
end was put to his sufferings by the arrows shot 
at him by the Turks, who could not endure 
the curses which he incessantly poured forth 
against their prophet. According to Little- 
Russian minstrelsy, the long-suffering hero 
hung suspended, “ not for a day or two, but 
for seven whole years.” During all this time 
he meditated vengeance, and at length he 
asked for a bow and arrows, promising to 
provide the Sultan with pigeons for his meals. 
At this point the poem quoted by M. Chodzko 
breaks off; the conclusion of the story is 
given only in the Appendix to his work. Ac- 
cording to Temberski’s chronicle, the request 
of the suspended hero was granted. But as 
soon as he had obtained the weapons he had 
asked for, he began to direct them with fatal 
certainty against the Turks who had assembled 
to witness his performance. One arrow he 
kept in reserve until the Sultan arrived, and 
then shot it at him. But by this time his 
strength had given way, and the dart missed 
its aim. So impressed were the Turks by his 
courage, says another chronicler, that they 
extracted the heart from his dead body and 
ate it, in hopes of becoming as brave as he 
had been. The idea of the hero remaining for 
years alive on his hook, without eating or 
drinking, seems to have been borrowed by the 
Slavonic singer from the poetic romance of the 
enemy, for similar incidents frequently occur 
in the songs of the Turkish tribes of South 
Siberia collected by Radloff, the hero being 
usually nailed to a tree, on which he hangs for 
years, somewhat emaciated, but still full of 
life, his eyes blazing at night like beacon fires. 
The atrocities, it may be observed, were not 
solely on the side of the Turks. Bielski 
relates in his Polish Ohronicle how in the 
year 1575 Prince Bogdan Rozinski, by way of 








punishing the Tartars who had invaded the 
Ukraine, wrought havoc among their villages 
in the Crimea, “ his Cossacks burning their 
crops and their homes, slaughtering and im- 
paling, killing even the very children.” Of 
one of the laments about the Tartars M. 
Chodzko says, “Very probably this is the 
most ancient of all the songs in the collection,” 
for it refers to the old Slavonic custom of 
hiding from foes under water described by 
the dh Maurice in his Stratégika. 
Beyond the river, says the song, burn fires. 
There the Tartars are dividing their booty. 
They have burnt the singer’s village, pillaged 
its stores, slain the old women, and carried 
off the maidens into captivity. In the 
valley resound the drums of the spoilers. 
Numerous are their captives, moving 
along with fettered limbs, cords fastened 
around their necks. Through the byways 
of the forest wanders the singer with 
his little ones. It is impossible to hide 
beneath the water, for the gull wheeling above 
would betray him. The Emperor Maurice 
described the Slavs as hiding entirely under 
water, breathing by means of a long hollow 
reed, one end of which was held in the mouth, 
the other exposed to the air. But it seems 
doubtful whether the fugitive of the song in 
question referred to more than taking refuge 
in the water after an ordinary fashion, like 
many a hunted wild beast. 

The last section of the work contains a 
number of poetic reminiscences of Bogdan 
Chmielnicki, the Cossack leader who trans- 
ferred the Ukraine from the Polish to the 
Russian rule. They naturally lead the way 
to some discussion of the long-vexed questions 
as to the nationality of the inhabitants of the 
Ukraine, and the contending claims of Poles 
and Russians to consider themselves its 
rightful owners ; and M. Chodzko brings his 
interesting and valuable work to a close with 
an Appendix containing three articles bearing 
upon these subjects. The first, translated 
from the Polish of Szaynocha, is entitled, 
“ Les Conquétes de la charrue polonaise,”’ and 
gives an account of the agricultural activity 
in the Ukraine which remedied the sterility 
caused by the Mongol devastations, and of 
the positions successively occupied by the 
peasants and the nobles. The others, from 
the Russian of Kulish, describe ‘“ The 
Cossacks and the Polish Colonies in the 
Ukraine.” W. R. S. Ratsron. 








Church Work and Life in English Minsters. 
By Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D., F.S.A., 
Precentor of Chichester. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


A wis, not likely to be soon fulfilled, has 
often been expressed for a new edition of 
Dugdale’s Monasticon. Mr. Walcott has 
given us in his second volume what may to 
some extent act asa substitute for the other 
text-book on English monasteries, Tanner’s 
Notitia Monastica, the difference being that 
the references appended to the account 
of each house are principally articles in 
printed books instead of records, asin Tanner. 
Many of these references are to papers in 
local archaeological journals, which are easily 
overlooked and difficult to find, and it is a 
great eonvenience to have the sourees of 














information for recent discoveries and descrip- 
tions indicated in this way. But, to echo the 
words of the art critic whose usual comment 
was that the picture would have been better 
if the artist had taken more pains, this 
catalogue of religious houses would have 
been of very much greater value if a little 
more information had been appended to the 
name of each house, and if Mr. Walcott could 
have spared space to add lists of the abbots 
and priors he would have earned the gratitude 
of all who have to work at historical subjects. 

The book has evidently been compiled from 
a quantity of detached notes made at various 
times, and sometimes the joints of the masonry 
are very apparent, producing an impression of 
inconsequence, and sometimes even contradic- 
tion. In one place it is said that cathedrals 
were always begun at the east end and built 
westward. But elsewhere we are told that 
the choir was usually built first, and then 
added to at each end. A little more care in 
revision would have prevented this and other 
similar awkward passages, such as the men- 
tion of Flambard’s church, at the junction of 
the Avon and the Stour, by its two names of 
Christchurch and Twyneham in the same 
paragraph, without any indication that the 
same place is meant. The following sentence, 
“At Norwich a library always formed an 
integral part of a monastery,” is apparently 
an instance of a source of error very much 
commoner in MSS. than in printed books— 
the accidental incorporation of a marginal 
note in the text. 

There are also casual errors in dates. If 
Wolsey kept his Maunday at Peterborough in 
1536 it must have been his spirit, for his body 
had been sleeping at Leicester Abbey for 
more than five years. Nor was the Princess 
Mary troubled by the Protestant love-making 
of Philip Duke of Bavaria till nine years after 
1530, the date assigned by Mr. Walcott, at 
which time she had a prospect of going to a 
warmer clime than Germany as Duchess of 
Milan. But this is enough of fault-finding to 
put the reader on his guard against taking all 
the dates and figures in the book on trust. 

The author's intimate acquaintance with the 
subject, and his sympathy with it, have enabled 
him to construct a most graphic picture of 
the life of the past in the monasteries which 
once supplied such an important portion of 
English society as landlords, agriculturists, 
artists, scholars, and preachers. Among the 
Benedictines, the oldest and most important 
of the orders existing in England, no time 
was allowed to be wasted during the day, 
which was by no means entirely devoted to 
prayer, although the due observance of prime, 
tierce, sexts, nones, and complines did not 
leave any very long uninterrupted intervals 
for the manual labour which was enjoined on 
all the brethren. 


‘‘Let us enter and observe the busy world 
within. See painting of tesselated pavements 
and burning of the colours at the kiln, the 
stained glass, caryel work in wood and stone, 
the illuminated pages of the church books, the 
composition and transcripts of chronicles, the 
completion and repairs of the fabric, the 
practice of medicine and surgery. We 

find that none of the officers are idle;§ the 
chamberlain is sorting his sheep and cat ‘ski 
and lambswool for pelisses and quilts; his 
bales of robes or urniture for the oaken b d+ 
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steads. There are the bath houses, the barber’s 
rastyr house for shaving, the sartory of the 
tailors, and the courvoiserie of the shoemakers 
to be inspected, and the wages of servants to 
be paid. Hay and straw are wanted for the 
latrines, rushes for floors, and oil or hog’s lard 
for greasing the boots. The kitchener is look- 
ing over the plates of herbs and pulse, and the 
well-spiced fish stews, or gives out broken food 
for the poor. . . . The refectorar sees that 
all the tables in the hall are laid in comely 
order. The unruly or sluggard chorister 
trembles at the footfall of the prior, who carries 
no idle terror in the scourge. . . . The 
cellarer is taking stock of his store of pro- 
visions, his buttery, the beer-cellars, the malt- 
house and bread-room, the brew and baking 
houses. If it be Lent, he will give honey to 
sweeten the hard pulse, and, if the precentor 
requires it, the best of ale, galls, gum, and 
copperas for his ink. He also presides at 
the turn—a small orifice in the cellarage 
through which a cup of wine or beer is passed 
to a weary monk. The infirmarer is visiting 
the sick and aged, or laying out cupping glass 
and candle for bleeding. He sees that each has 
a young companion to cheer him in his sick- 
ness, to sit with him in sunny nooks and keep 
all ill news from his ears. The almoner gives 
the dole to the infirm, the orphan, and widow, 
who stand at the gate. The hostillar 
at the gate with courtesy receives the guests in 
the parlour, and then conducts them to their 
rooms in the guest-house. The president over 
the choral service and director of ritual, the 
precentor, is training the choir, tuning the 
organ, or watching the labours of the writers.” 
All were busy, and almost all within the 
buildings. 

The Cistercians, or White Monks, on the 
other hand, were chiefly occupied in farming. 
Their houses, according to rule, were situated 
ten miles from a town, in what were looked 
upon as horrid solitudes, that the religious 
might always have the thought of death 
before their eyes. Now, partly from the 
change that has come over our appreciation 
of nature, and partly from the labours of the 
monks themselves, the sites of their ruined 
abbeys are to us some of the most beautiful 
spots in the island. Generally, architecture 
was the only art in which Cistercians were 
allowed to express their feelings of devotion. 
Even “the storied pane” was contrary to 
rule. 

Next in importance, and perhaps of greater 
influence than either order of monks, were 
the Franciscan Friars, whose houses were 
generally in the worst suburbs of large 
towns, where ignorance and disease afforded 
a fair field for the exercise of their chief 
duties as preachers and physicians. Their 
vows of poverty were fairly kept, but the 
abstinence from human literature, which was 
at first enjoined, was found incompatible with 
their work ; and most of the names by which 
England maintained its position in the world 
of learning and science will be found among 
the roll of this order. Though monks and 
friars are often spoken of as if they were 
pretty much the same, the latter were gene- 
rally as much disliked by the former, whose 
wealth and luxury were rebuked by their 
greater strictness, as by the parish priests, 
whose ignorance—so great that even in the 
sixteenth century Archbishop Lee did not 
know of twelve secular priests in his diocese 
who could preach—made them jealous of the 
popularity which the itinerant friar gained 


by his sermons. In fact, the monks and the 
clergy despised and disliked friars very much 
as fellows of colleges and humdrum parsons 
of the last century disliked a Wesley or a 
Whitefield. 

The first volume is occupied with descrip- 
tions, historical and architectural, of the 
cathedrals, and a few plans are given. If any- 
one wishes to know what our cathedrals were 
like before Puritanism spoiled both the build- 
ings and the services, let him read the account 
of Easter at Durham, which is unfortunately 
rather too long for quotation and too good to 
abridge. C. T. Martin. 








DR. SEPP’S MISSION TO TYRE. 


Meerfahrt nach Tyrus zur Ausgrabung der 
Kathedrale mit Barbarossa’s Grab. Von 
Prof. Dr. Sepp. (Leipzig: Seemann.) 


One of the most ingenious, and at the same 
time one of the most singular, projects to 
which German savants were incited by the 
re-foundation of the German Empire after 
the defeat of Napoleon III. was Dr. Sepp’s 
plan for discovering in the East, re-conducting 
to Germany, and solemnly placing in the 
cathedral of Cologne, the corpse of the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. ‘This great 
Hohenstaufen Emperor was, during the cru- 
sade with Richard Coeur de Lion in the year 
1190, drowned in the River Selef (Kalykadmus), 
near Seleucia, in Asia Minor; but as no one 
in Germany would then believe in his death, 
the legend (which has been immortalised by 
F. Riickert) arose that the Emperor was en- 
chanted in the mountain of Kyffhaiiser, in 
Thuringia, and sent forth his page from time 
to time ; 
‘* Geh vor das Schloss, o Zwerg, 
Und schau ob noch die Raben 
Herfliegen um der Berg.” 

It was a universal popular belief during the 
epoch of the humiliation of Germany that the 
Emperor Barbarossa would once more restore 
the ancient glories of the empire. 

Prof. Sepp is well known as one of the most 
intellectual savants of South Germany ; and in 
political life has, since the Vatican Council, 
been a partisan of Bismarck in his ecclesiastical 
policy. In May 1872, Sepp sent to Bismarck, 
at Berlin, a plan for the discovery of the bones 
of Barbarossa, stating that they had been 
placed in the cathedral at Tyre; and two 
years later he received from Berlin a com- 
mission to set out for the spot, in company 
with Dr. Prutz, privat-docent of Berlin, and 
to institute excavations in Tyre with the 
object before mentioned. 

From the very earliest pages of Dr. Sepp’s 
work we discover that the mission of the 
German professors to Tyre was a complete 
failure. The account of the excavations is 
contained in pp. 249-71. It is written in 
the style of a journal, but naturally makes no 
very serious demand on the reader’s powers of 
attention. Neither Barbarossa’s bones nor 
his grave were found in the cathedral; and 
now, when, in addition to Sepp’s account 
of the expedition, that of his colleague Dr. 
Prutz has also been published, it even 
seems questionable whether they were sought 
for ia the right place. The church in which 
these researches were carried out is believed 





by Prutz (I think quite incorrectly) to be a 


church of St. Mark, built by the Venetians; 
while De Vogiie had previously maintained 
that it was built in the twelfth century. 
Sepp gives no countenance to this idea. The 
disputed point is of universal interest, since 
the remains of the church are the finest ruins 
to be found on the coast from Alexandretta 
to Jaffa. 

Sepp considers them (and, to my mind, with 
perfect justice) to be the remains of the 
Basilica of Paulinus, consecrated in the year 
$21 with a sermon by the Bishop Eusebius, 
and completed by the Venetians at the time 
of the Crusades. Three apses of the building 
still remain, besides two huge square pillars 
formed of free-stone, and bearing the com- 
mencement of arches. In the course of the 
excavations, some few fragments of Western 
and Greek inscriptions were found, as well as 
a number of gigantic columus, among which 
are two singular double columns of syenite, 
heart-shaped in section. These must have 
been obtained from Egypt, and probably 
belonged first to a Phoenician, then to a Greek 
or Roman, and finally to a Christian temple. 
The decorations and ornaments discovered in 
the excavations are of no less importance. 
Several of them distinctly indicate the style 
of Byzantine art in the time of Justinian. A 
sarcophagus, with ornaments of an antique 
character, dug up in the church itself, 
is designated by Sepp as the burial-place of 
the patriarch Origen, but the necessary proofs 
of this attribution are not brought forward in 
his work. Among the various pictures, from 
sketches by the author himself, which are 
inserted in Dr. Sepp’s book, those representing 
these discoveries in the cathedral of Tyre 
are among the best and most interesting. 
They are an excellent supplement to the too 
brief descriptions. The best of the orna- 
ments, moreover, have been sent to the 
museum at Berlin, but it has not yet been 
thought worth while to unpack and arrange 
them. 

Sepp indicates a place in the cathedral 
where the celebrated Emperor may have 
reposed. Other authorities, however, con- 
sider it a matter of uncertainty whether 
he was actually buried in Tyre at all. 
While Raumer and Wieken advocate the same 
opinion as Sepp, R. Roehricht has recently 
pointed out (Literar. Centralblatt, 1879, 
No. 15) that not only the heart and brain of 
the Emperor, as Sepp admits, but also his 
“ corpus” and “ ossa” may have been placed 
in St. Peter’s Church in Antioch, since the 
contradictory accounts of the old writers 
fully admit of that hypothesis. No one, 
however, seems tocare to seek forthe Emperor's 
bones in Antioch, after the fruitless result of 
the expedition to Tyre, and certainly it would 
be a still more adventurous undertaking. 
The Church of St. Peter in Antioch was one 
of the most splendid ancient Christian cupola 
buildings. Eusebius describes it minutely; 
and the Mosaic picture from it in the church 
of St. Mary at Bethlehem shows us, even at 
the present day, the magnificence of its adori- 
ment. The search for the traces of this church 
would consequently well repay the trouble, 
but we doubt much whether its discovery 
is any longer possible. We confess that 





we sought it quite ineffectually for many 7 
on the authority of old descriptions. It 
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would be necessary, in order merely to reach 
the level of the old city in the neighbourhood 
where the church was apparently situated, to 
make excavations of the same depth as that 
to which Mr. Wood was compelled to go in 
order to discover the Temple of Diana in 
Ephesus. 

The complete failure of Dr. Sepp’s literary 
researches, as well as of his expedition to Tyre 
in quest of Barbarossa’s body, has deprived; 
the world of the romantic spectacle of the 
interment of Frederick Barbarossa in the 
cathedral of Cologne, and of admiring in Dr. 
Sepp, as the servant of Bismarck, the man 
who had given rest to the spirit imprisoned by 
enchantment in Kyffhaiisen. The cathedral 
of Cologne, according to Sepp’s plan, was 
evidently intended to possess the same political 
significance for the German nation with 
which Thiers has invested the Church of the 
Invalides in Paris. 

Dr. Sepp is best known in German litera- 
ture by his work on Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, a production treating, not only of Pales- 
tine, but of a thousand altogether different mat- 
ters. The first chapters of Sepp’s new book, 
Meerfahrt nach Tyrus,constituteasort of sequel 
tothe former ; but the combinations are in this 
instance, perhaps, still more daring, especially 
in the provinces of etymology, of mythology, 
and of religious history. On the occasion of 
his visit to Alexandria, for instance, Sepp 
relates that he went to the “‘ catacomb-church 
of St. Catharine.” We observe in passing that 
no church of this name exists in Alexandria. 
Sepp takes the opportunity of observing that 
“the legend of this saint is perhaps the para- 
phrase of a still demonstrable historical event.” 
He narrates (p. 20) the story of her martyrdom 
and the legend that her body was carried by 
angels to the summit of Mount Sinai, on the 
highest peak of which a Wely Katprawani 
arose. 

Because the Greek King Atreus is called 
Kadreus in the Cretan dialect, and “ El Kadr” 
isan Arabic appellation of the Prophet Elias, 
venerated on mountain summits, these three 
names must needs stand in a close relation to 
each other. Sepp goes still further :— 


“Let us rather say at once, to complete the 
discovery which actually astonished me; the 
highest point of the Sinaitic primeval range of 
mountains, the Duheb el Katharin, bears the 
name Kithaeron, as also the Hellenic enchanted 
mountain, the promontory Katharon in Libya, 
and Kytoron in Paphlagonia, were named by 
the Phoenicians.” 


He points out Monte Negro, and that 


‘the Semitic root Kadar, Kathar (dark), is also 
bestowed on rivers, as Kidron, Kydara, and 
Kydarus. The inhabitants of the Dalmatic 
mountain city Kattara are called Kattarini. 
But the night-wandering goddess who hovers 
over all mountains is named Kethura, as in 
Crete the precipice-haunting Demeter is called 
Hekate; Kidaria and Aphrodite vvuxteia or 
oxoria—Kythere.” 


Inevery chapter of the book we meet with 
several ingenious speculations of a similar 
kind. But they are frequently, as in this 
instance, only etymological quibbles, which 
may be taken without further consideration 
or mere scientific word-coinage. The ob- 
Servations on contemporary history (on 
Egypt, for example, pp. 12 and 38) are more 





interesting, but several of them have evidently 
been written only with a view to the glorifica- 
tion of Bismarck, to whom the book is 
dedicated, and of the new German Empire. 
The greatest fault of the book, perhaps, is 
that it is so rich in material that an exact 
revision or examination of the numberless 
propositions contained in it demanded a far 
more extensive work than that of Dr. Sepp. 
The reader must exercise for himself the un- 
grateful office of the critic in details, yet no 
one will lay down the book without having 
derived from it much entertainment and 
instruction. This particularly refers to those 
parts of the work in which questions of 
history and of the advance of civilisation are 
discussed. Jean Pav Ricurer. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Cousin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. Marsham. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Godwyn’s Ordeal. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Parson o’ Dumford. By J. M. Fenn. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mrs. MarsHam has grappled feebly and in 
vain with a theme of twofold difficulty. 
Nothing short of the genius of antique tragedy 
should lend interest to the morbid feelings 
of a maiden who breaks with a youthful 
lover to nurse her fatal passion for the old 
bachelor friend of the family, and whose love 
blazes up into alarming but, of course, inno- 
cent conflagration when at last this elderly 
Bayard, with more than paternal caresses, 
and with eloquence whose extreme warmth is 
hardly cooled by its Scriptural piety, divulges 
both his passion and his scruples, and sud- 
denly reveals himself in the threefold character 
of her lover, her uncle, and a married man. 
Distressing as such incidents appear clothed 
in stately iambics, they are perhaps more 
flagrant, since more familiar, described in a 
mild and homely, not to say humdrum, style, 
and jarring as painfully as they do with the 
very genuine religious feeling of this book. 
The volume is short and the characters few and 
commonplace, the uncle and niece absorbing 
the whole interest. As usual, the plot is 
pinned together by those absurd reticences 
and secrecies by which the novelist delights 
to sow the seeds of promising misunder- 
standings and miseries. But if Mrs. Mar- 
sham has made a mistake, there is no reason 
why she should repeat it. The description of 
the orphan child clinging to the lady who 
casually alluded to her dead mother is alone 
enough to show how gently and truthfully 
she could tell a simple and wholesome story 
if untrammeled by a design above her powers 
and beneath her feelings. 


Mrs. Spender enjoys a solid popularity ; 
for if the virtuost can afford to wait for 
artistic perfection, there are always plenty of 
customers for a sound and handsome article, 
and this demand she has again supplied in a 
novel, healthy in tone, warm in feeling, and 
rich in interest, without being too clever or 
abstruse for ordinary readers. Her heroine 
is a thoroughly good girl, and turns out an 
excellent woman, but we feel that “ with any 
other name”—even Sarah Jane or Jemima 





sympathy. Had the mother’s maiden name 
been Jones instead of Godwyn, would Mrs. 
Spender have dared to call her heroine Jones 
Payton? But why the one name should be 
as outrageously ridiculous as the other is 
delightfully peculiar we cannot see in. the 
least. This concession to the strange mania 
for unfeminine names is somewhat surprising 
in a writer who has so little in common 
with the masculine rigour of Ourrer 
Bell. The story opens in India with the 
death-bed of Godwyn’s mother, a scene 
treated with becoming solemnity and good 
feeling. The shy, but helpful, orphan child 
finds a refuge in Devonshire under the roof 
of a self-indulgent old bachelor whose 
blindness to the wants and wickedness of his 
factory people soon becomes Godwyn’s most 
serious trouble. He has made his nephew 
Humphrey his sole heir, and the girl grows 
up unprovided for—the old man trusting to 
make all right by a marriage between his 
wards. At last Godwyn returns an accom- 
plished lady from her German school to find 
her boy-lover in the toils of a designing 
brunette and the old house ruled by a worldly 
aunt and her daughters. These ladies 
as well as the young squire behave with 
consistent rudeness and vulgarity; but 
curiously enough Mrs. Spender does not 
intend them as types of low society, and 
Godwyn, who is certainly all that a lady 
should be, seems alive rather to their unkind- 
ness than to their coarseness. Humphrey is 
a lazy dog, weakened in energy, and certainly 
little improved in breeding, by an Oxford 
course, and refuses to interest himself in his 
uncle’s business, cottagers, or ward. At last 
he has sense enough to break off his engage- 
ment with Olive, and returns to Godwyn, who 
very properly declines to marry a worthless 
idler. His house burnt down, his property 
lost, and the workmen on strike, combine to 
rouse him, and he begins life in earnest, and 
soon tracing out Godwyn, who had gone to 
share her father’s poverty, he is forgiven, and 
they are married. Here the book should 
have ended. A novel after all is but romance, 
and romance, at least in England, belongs to 
unwedded youth. The last volume, where 
Olive returns upon the scene as an intriguing 
widowed German countess, is but an un- 
conscious copy of The Sorrows of the Rev. 
Amos Barton, and Godwyn’s connubial joys 
and harrowing jealousies are not more interest- 
ing than Pamela’s nursery theories and Mr. 
B.’s_ infidelities, or even than the morbid 
domesticity of Mr. and Mrs. Halifax. The 
best feature in the book is Godwyn’s high but 
practical scheme of life, and her noble 
obstinacy in doing the little she could for the 
poor at her uncle’s gates. The authoress 
describes cottage life with unusual force, 
because she has the sense to discriminate 
between the involuntary and the self-inflicted 
miseries of the poor. We should add, too, 
that the book contains many bold adventures 
and incidents which, if exciting, are never 
improbable. 


We regret that the late Mr. Pierce Egan 
was not spared to appreciate and criticise the 
memoirs of a clerical ‘“ Corinthian” of such 
pugilistic prowess as The Parson o Dumford. 





Ann—she would have sooner gained our 


The elision of the f, by-the-way, is difficult to 
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account for, unless it be one of those endearing 
abbreviations in use among “the fancy.” 
This curious book describes how the Rev. 
Murray Selwood, an ecclesiastic of birth, 
wealth, piety, beauty, strength, learning, and 
“science” (in the technical sense), in the 
course of twelye months pummels and bribes 
into morality and religion a savage and un- 
godly parish. In the first chapter, the new 
vicar, arriving on foot and surveying from 
the hills his future battle-field, has some 
altercation with a very big workman, or, as 
Mr. Egan would have called him, “a man of 
Gath ;” but this only ends in pipes, whisky, 
and sworn friendship, and his reverence at 
once descends upon his doomed flock, whom 
he finds in their normal state of strike and 
riot. After a casual look over the vicarage 
he falls upon them hip and thigh, and, as in 
books one gentleman is always a match for a 
dozen cads, we are not surprised to see the, 
lambs go down like ninepins before their 
shepherd. As he begins he goes on, and, 
recalling in his daily ministrations the 
palmiest days of the prize ring, fights his way 
to universal adoration and the hand of the 
squire’s betrothed. Apart from the noble 
science, we fear Mr. Selwood was but a clumsy 
specimen of that bore of bores—the muscular 
clerical snob-—-very attentive and twaddling 
with the ladies, very elder-brotherly with such 
of the young rustics as were gigantic enough 
to deserve ‘his patronage, and transparently 
clear in his conception of pastoral duty—lf 
you do not succeed in converting your sinner 
by the recitation of copybook slips and the 
vice-like grip of friendship, then knock him 
down. Admirable as the vicar was in a street 
row or a drawing-room, we suppose he showed 
to less advantage in his church since we are 
only twice permitted to visit him there— 
first, and that not till the end of the second 
volume, when he preaches the wicked young 
squire out of countenance; and again at the 
forced wedding of his beloved Eve and 
the squire, when the young lady has the 
spirit to say “I won’t”’ instead of “TI will,” 
upon which the vicar whips off his surplice, 
bundles out the bridegroom, and takes posses- 
sion ofthe bride. Mr. Fenn’s work is indeed 
never of a high order, but possesses consider- 
able merit. His plot is intricate and dramatic, 
and his more exciting and sensational scenes 
have peculiar vigour. Only, as there is far too 
much plot and far too much sensation, the 
result is entirely artificial and stagey. Many 
of his characters are natural and drawn with 
much forcible brevity, especially his workpeople. 
The foreman, the silly mischievous demagogue, 
and still more his wife, are quite admirable 
pictures. If he fails it is because his first 


principles are inadequate or erroneous. He} 


does not see that the vicar, upon whom he has 
spent such pains, is as a whole a monstrous 
impossibility, or that the real villain of his 
book is not the indulged young squire, but 
his indulgent and altogether detestable mother, 
or that his favourite characters are always 
acting badly or inconsistently to suit his plot. 
Careful reflection would enable Mr. Fenn to 
define and refine his aims, and would, we 
think, do much to remove the apparent cvarse- 
ness and flimsiness of his work 


E, Purcetz. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Oriental Religions and their Relation to Univer- 
sal Religion. By Samuel Johnson. Part IL— 
India. (Triibner.) This is one of those works 
in which a diligent reader of second-hand 
authorities attempts to expound for the 
general public a subject which he himself 
very imperfectly understands. An evidently 
wide acquaintance with the literature of re- 
ligious beliefs, and a generous sympathy with 
opinions very antagonistic to his own theistic 
position, have not been able to preserve the 
author from numerous errors in matters of 
detail. And, in the frequent conflict of opinion 
among the modern authorities accessible to him, 
he has not seldom adopted as certainties things 
still very doubtful; or leaned rather to the view 
harmonising with his own theory than to that 
accepted by real scholars. The points on 
which all students agree are indeed sufficiently 
numerous to afford safe ground for some of the 
philosophical disquisitions to which Mr. John- 
son is so prone, and there are scattered through 
the lengthy reflections in which he indulges 
many happy expressions, and not a few passages 
of great beauty and even insight. But for the 
foundations of his arguments, he by no meaus 
confines himself to the facts -which are un- 
disputed. He could scarcely have done so, for 
controversy often still rages hotly round 
those most important and fundamental matters 
without some decided opinion on which no 
philosophical theory of religious belief in India 
would be complete. He has been compelled, 
therefore, to rest his conclusions to a great 
extent on very slippery ground; and_-it is 
scarcely probable that even a single scholar 
would endorse them. Mr. Johnson is, we 
think, richly endowed with some of those 
qualifications which are most necessary to one 
about to commence an enquiry into the history 
of religion in India; and it is a pity that the 
trouble bestowed on an attempt to solve the 
problem had not rather been spent on the 
preliminary studies without which no real 
solution could be reasonably hoped for. 


On the Value of Human Life; or, the Present 
History and Possible Future of our Hospitals. 
By the Rey. J. Dodd, M.A. (Parker.) The 
author, if we rightly understand the above 
ambiguous title, intended to say something on 
the vexata quaestio, ‘‘Is life worth living?” 
but we are unable to find anything more than 
the assumption that life is of value and there- 
fore we should be at pains to preserve it. We 
do not quarrel with the conclusion, but the 
omission of the expected argument is important 
as indicating a habit of mind in the writer. 
His object is most praiseworthy, but he does not 
follow it with any definiteness, and the force of 
his arguments is lost by the want of method 
with which they are advanced. That much 
may be done to improve our hospitals, that 
infirmaries and dispensaries may gain strength 
by amalgamation, that letters of recommenda- 
tion are often abused, that there is increasin 
difficulty in obtaining funds to meet the 
augmented expenses of our hospitals — these 
are matters upon which there is general agree- 
ment, but what are the best means for render- 
ing our hospitals more efficient as schools of 
medicine and nursing, as well as institutions 
for the treatment of disease, is not so easily 
settled. We agree with Mr. Dodd that patients 
should be classified and should pay accordingly, 
and we also venture to think that the cost of 
maintaining our great—too great—hospitals 
might be largely curtailed without at all im- 
pairing their efficiency. The more the subject 
is discussed the better will the resul be. 


John Brown, Working Man. (Routledge.) 
John Brown, who, though a good workman, was 
drifting towards pauperism in England, emi- 





of temperance and the pleasure of economy. 
He tells his tale for the benefit of his fellows 
still left “in Christian England,” where “ poor 
children are murdered by the score or maimed 
for life by brutalised parents; men and women 
living like animals, huddled together in filthy 
holes without respect to age or sex; young 
women who do not know what decency means, 
young men,” .. . &c., &c. English, or 
rather London, life as led by the working man 
is depicted in very black tints, while in the 
States all is cowleur de rose; but in spite of its 
exaggerations we can recommend the book 
for parochial, and especially for workhouse, 
libraries, and it might sometimes be read aloud 
with advantage at mothers’ meetings or work- 
ing men’s institutes. 


The Science of Common Things. By John A, 
Bower, F.0.8. (Sunday-School Union.) A 
series of clearly-written papers upon common 
machines, and the principles on which they 
act. Illustrations render the explanations 
easily understood, and the little book will prove 
a boon to many an intelligent lad, and form a 
suitable prize for the encouragement of science 
in schools, 


Tue third and concluding volume of the 
translation of M. Guizot’s History of England, 
as edited by Mdme. de Witt (Camapeon Low 
and Co.), has just appeared. . Guizot had 
the art of making everything which he wrote 
agate and this book forms no exception. 
Its main defect is the neglect of that Constitu- 
tional history which should form the skeleton 
of every historical narrative. Contemporary 
views on the American War are as much ignored 
as they areby Mr. Green. Wilkes’s Middlesex 
election is only casually mentioned, without any 
hint of its Constitutional bearings, and, stranger 
than all, Chatham is credited with consenting 
to the imposition of the American tea-duty. 


Carmarthen and its Neighbourhood. By 
William Spurrell. (Carmarthen.) Travellers 
whose acquaintance with Carmarthen is limited 
to its miserable railway station may be sur- 
prised to learn that, if they ascend the steep 
and dirty bank that overhangs the line, they 
will find themselves in a somewhat interesting 
town. In the streets there are more or less 
Pg monuments to Sir Thomas Picton, 
Sir, William Nott (whose father kept the ‘‘ Ivy 
Bush Inn”’), and to the soldiers of the Twenty- 
third Regiment {Welsh Fusileers) who fell in 
the Crimean War; but it is in the fine old 
Church of St. Peter that the objects of interest 
are chiefly concentrated. The tomb of Sir 
Rhys ab Thomas, with its recumbent effigies, is 
a very beautiful example of Tudor monumental 
sculpture, and the memorials recently erected 
for Bishop Ferrar (who was burnt at Carmarthen 
in the reign of Queen Mary) and for Sir Richard 
Steele, the essayist, are aes worthy of notice. 
Mr. Spurrell thinks it not improbable that Sir 
Richard fell a victim to some epidemic which 
appears to have been especially prevalent in the 


& | town throughout the month of September 1729. 


The visitor will look in vain for the monument 
of Walter Devereux, first Earl of Essex, which 
the writer of an article on ‘‘ Herefordshire” in 
a recent number of the Quarterly states is to be 
seen there. The fact is that there neither is nor 
ever has been any monument to the unfortunate 
earl, who, however, was buried in the parish 
church on the 26th of November 1576. “A 
large freestone flag under the arch separating 
the two chancels, and forming a step between 
them, used to be pointed out as covering his 
vault. It is now covered by Sir Rhys ab 
Thomas’s altar-tomb.” The neighbourhood of 


Carmarthen includes a good deal of fine scenery 
and many objects of interest, but it will be well 
for the tourist to bear in mind that the rainfall 
is exceptionally heavy, and that a fine day, even 
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hand-book almost reaches the dignity of a local 
history, and deserves a place in every topo- 
graphical library. 

College Recollections and Church Experiences. 
By Lindon Meadows. (Ridgway.) We are not 
told what “ College” had the honour of educat- 
ing Mr. Meadows, but we presume it was one 
of the numerous theological establishments 
which are supposed to equip a man for minis- 
terial work far more completely than the Uni- 
yersities. The result, in the case of Mr. 
Meadows, scarcely justifies the belief, and we 
are inclined to attribute his unpleasant ‘‘ Church 
Experiences” to the unfortunate training which 
he underwent in his youth. The air which 

ervades the whole book can only be character- 

ised as ‘* bumptious,” and we should not be 
surprised to learn that the author is still a 
curate—to his own surprise, but to the great 
advantage of the Church at large. If we have 
wrongly judged him, his own confessions are in 
ault. 


Mr. Morice, in his Pindar, the last in the 
useful series of ‘‘ Ancient Classics for English 
Readers,” has given a very fair résumé of the 
main points of interest connected with the poet 
and his writings. Two chapters on the form 
and matter of Greek choral poetry precede a 
life of Pindar, as drawn from the four extant 
biographies — that of Eustathius, that of a 
MS. at Breslau, that of Thomas Magister, last 
and best, that of Suidas. Mr. Morice shows at 
some length how very little reliance can be 
placed on the assertions of these biographies, 
all of which seem to be based on Chamaeleon’s 
Book on Pindar, itself not earlier than the age 
which succeeded Aristotle. Some of them, in- 
deed, seem to be mere misinterpretations of 
the poet’s own language about himself, or to 
belong to the stock of floating legends which 
reproduce themselves in connexion with dis- 
tinguished names. ‘The fourth chapter gives 
an account of tho Greek games—Olympian, 
Pythian, Nemean, Isthmian—with a brief 
description of the locale in which they were 
severally held. In the fifth, Mr. Morice, re- 
jecting chronology as a basis on which to 
group the Odes, prefers to classify them by 
their actual contents, the myths and legends 
on which they dwell. In accordance with this 
principle he devotes six chapters in succession 
to the legends of Olympia, of Syracuse and 
Agrigentum, of the Iamids, of Cyrene, of 
Thebes and Aegina, of Athens, Corinth, Argos, 
Opus, Tenedos. A final chapter discusses 
Pindar’s character as a poet. Mr. Morice’s 
translation of the Olympian and Pythian Odes, 
already reviewed in the ACADEMY, long ago 
proved how carefully he had studied the lead- 
ing features of the prince of Greek lyrists, and 
his opinion comes with all the force which such 
a study, combined with the deepest sympathy, 
canclaim. But we cannot help thinkin g that he 
fences about his commendations with so many 
exceptions as to leaye an impression much 
below the real greatness of the poet. It would 
be no difficult task to prove, in the same way, 
that Shakspere was, after all, a poet of the 
highest order. Nor can we honestly say we 
find the book very interesting reading; it is 
lengthy, and would be better if it had been 
written in fewer words. Still less are the trans- 
lations, except here and there, adequate to 
represent Pindar in his stronger character- 
istics; we see why he is often so tiresome, but 
fail to realise why he is so generally great. 
Yet the care with which it is written, and the 
variety of topics connected with the subject 
of which it treats, make Mr. Morice’s little 
Volume one of the more useful, though cer- 
tainly not one of the lighter, contributions to 

- Collins’ series. 

The Constitutional and Political History of the 

United States, By Dr.H.yon Holst. (Triibner.) 








It would be impossible for any American to 
write the modern history of his country without 
being suspected, and probably without injustice, 
of more or less personal and political bias. The 
axiom that we never see ourselves as others see 
us is not the less true because it was first pro- 
nounced by the humble poet of Scotland. A 
foreigner, dealing with undisputed historical 
facts, draws his conclusions far more safely, 
because he cannot be influenced by personal 
friendships or antipathies, or by partisan con- 
siderations. A careful examination of Dr. von 
Holst’s second volume shows that he has his 
facts well in hand, and his discussions of their 
origin and results evince an extraordinary 
degree of impartiality. This volume deals 
mainly with the Administration of President 
Jackson, but covers the period from 1828 to 
1846, perhaps the most eventful one in the 
whole yd of the Republic, for then fairly 
commenced the struggle between the Northern 
and Southern sections which culminated in the 
recent Civil War. The work may be profitably 
consulted on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
translation by Mr. Lalor is spirited and 
successful, and the appearance of the volume is 
creditable to the American publishers, Messrs. 
Callaghan and Oo., of Chicago. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE change of the Gentleman’s Magazine from 
its original antiquarian purpose into a modern 
light and amusing monthly has been often 
regretted by students of antiquity. Its late 
editor, Mr. Edward Walford, of Balliol, has 
resolved to start a new monthly, the Antiquary, 
to take the plan of the old Gentleman’s Magazine 
and also embrace a wider range of subjects. He 
has premises of help from all the leading 
antiquaries of England, and we hope his new 
venture will succeed. Assuredly there should 
be room for it, even in these hard times. Mr. 
Elliot Stock, of Paternoster Row, is the pub- 
lisher, and the first number is to appear on 
December 20. 


Mr. R. Apamson, Professor of Logic in the 
Owens College, Manchester, who has con- 
tributed many philosophical articles of import- 
ance to the new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, has prepared for the press the four 
lectures which he delivered last year as ‘‘ Shaw 
Philosophical Fellow” in the University of 
Edinburgh. They make a little volume, with 
notes and appendices, of somewhat over 200 
pages, and will be published in November by 
Mr. David Douglas (Edinburgh), under the title 
of On the Philosophy of Kant. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Oo. have in the 
press and will issue shortly a work by Ool. 
W. F. B. Laurie (author of Narrative of the 
Second Burmese War, Pegu, &c.) on our Burmese 
Wars and relations with that country, including 
an abstract of military and political operations 
in 1824-26 and 1852-53, with various local, 
statistical, and conimercial information on 
Lower and Upper Burmah. 


Messrs. RivinecTon will shortly issue the 
under-mentioned theological works:—A new 
volume of Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford, 1868 to 1879, by the Rev. Canon 
Liddon ; also, a new volume of Parochial and 
Occasional Sermons, by the late Canon Mozley ; 
Sermons preached before the Benchers of Lincoln’s 
Inn, by the Rey. F. C. Cook, chaplain-in- 
ordinary to the Queen, and editor of The 
Speaker's Commentary on the Bible; the 
Addresses delivered last Good Friday at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, by the Rev. V. 8. Stuckey 
Coles, and published by the request of the 
Dean; Daily Gleanings of the Saintly Life, edited 
with a Preface by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, 
author of Church Doctrine Bible Truth, &c.; 
also a new edition of Lyra Apostolica, with a 











Preface by Cardinal Newman, and the names 
of the authors of the poems; and a shilling 
‘* people's edition” of the Rey. E. H. Bicker- 
steth’s poem, Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever. 


THE same publishers have nearly ready for 
publication the following classical and educa- 
tional works:—Hellenica: a collection of 
essays on Greek poetry, philosophy, history, 
and religion, edited by Evelyn Abbott, Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College Oxford. Among 
the contributions are ‘‘ Alschylus,” by HE. 
Myers; ‘‘ The Theology and Ethics of Sopho- 
cles,” by E. Abbott; ‘‘ System of Education in 
Plato’s Republic,” by R. L. Nettleship; 
** Aristotle's Conception of the State,” by A. O. 
Bradley; ‘‘ Epicurus,” by W. L. Courtney; 
** The Speeches of Thucydides,” by R. C. Jebb; 
of Renegee, by H. G. Dakyns; ‘‘ Polybius,” 
by J. L. 8. Davidson; and ‘‘ Greek Oracles,” 
by F. W. H. Myers. The Antiquities of 
Greece, translated from the German of 
G. F. Schoemann, by E. G. Hardy, late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, and J. 8. 
Mann, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Caesar: De Bello Gallico, Books I. to III., 
also Book I. separately, edited with Preface, 
maps, notes, &., by J. H. Merryweather and 
C. ©. Tancock, assistant-masters at Charterhouse. 
Short Readings in English Poetry, arranged, with 
occasional Notes for the use of schools and 
classes, edited by H. A. Hertz. Homer's 
Iliad, Book XXII, edited with Notes, &c., by 
Arthur Sidgwick. Virgil, Georgics, Book IV., 
edited by O. G. Gepp, Head Master of Kin 
Edward VI. School, Stratford-on-Avon, an 
editor of Arnold’s Henry’s First Latin Book, A 
Second Latin Writer, by G. L. Bennett, Head 
Master of the High School, Plymouth; this 
work, in continuation of the First Latin Writer, 
by the same author, will give hints on writing 
Latin prose for boys about to commence the 
rendering of continuous passages from English 
authors into Latin; there will bea large col- 
lection of exercises, graduated according to their 
difficulty, with Notes. A Practical Greek 
Method for Beginners, being a graduated appli- 
cation of grammar to translation and compo- 
sition, by I’. Ritchie and E. H. Moore, assistant- 
masters at the High School, Plymouth; the 
aim of this book, which is at once a grammar 
and exercise-book, is to secure a uniform 
method of teaching grammar, and to afford 
abundant practice in inflection, &c., at the time 
the grammar is being learnt. 


Mr. T. AtrreD Spaubine’s Llizabethan 
Demonology, an essay on the belief in devils 
and the powers possessed by them, with special 
reference to Shakspere and his works, is all in 
type, and will be published forthwith by Chatto 
and Windus. r. Robert Browning has 
accepted the dedication of the volume. 


WE believe that Mr. H. J. 8, Cotton, collector 
of Chittagong, is the author of the article in the 
October number of the New Quarterly Magazine 
entitled ‘‘ India’s Need and England’s Duty,” 
and that Mr. Justin McCarthy is the Home 
Rule M.P. who contributes to the same number. 


Dr. JussERAUD, the author of the able little 
volume on the English drama before Shakspere, 
is to have a whole number of the Revue Critique 
given up to him for his review of Prof. Skeat’s 
edition of the three versions of Piers Plowman 

ublished by the Early-English Text Society. 
Dr. Jusseraud takes a pas many im- 
portant points hitherto overlooked on the life 
and character of William, the author of the 
poem, and brings forward evidence to show 
that he was a bondman, freed by pay siy Os 
religious order, that he at first led a bad life 
in London, and was afterwards converted, and 
then condemned most strongly in others the 
sins of which he had been himself guilty in 
his earlier days, 
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Dr. JussERAUD’s long article on ‘‘ Life on 
the Road-pilgrimages, &c., in England in 
Chaucer’s Time,” part of his future book on 
Chaucer’s England, will appear in the New 
Quarterly. 


Mr. Henry Nicor’s critical review of Prof. 
Skeat’s Dictionary of English Etymology will 
appear in the new German periodical, the 
Literaturblatt fiir Germanische und Romanische 
Philologie. 


Mr. P. W. FroweEr, of Neath, has in prepara- 
tion a work on Tin Plates, giving a detailed 
account of the process of manufacture and a 
history of the rise, development, and present 
position of the trade. 


Mr. J. W. ZAEHNSDORF, of Catherine Street, 
Strand, is about to publish a practical treatise 
on the art of bookbinding. It will be illus- 
trated by photo-lithographic copies of ten fine 
specimens of work and numerous woodcuts. 


THE subject for the ‘‘ Howard Medal” of the 
Statistical Society for 1880 is the following :— 
“The Oriental Plague in its social, economical, 
political, and international relations; special 
reference being made to the labours of Howard 
on {the subject.” Essays must be sent in by 
June 30, 1880. In addition tothe bronze medal, 
a money prize of £20 will be awarded to the 
successful writer. 


THE subject for the next Harness prize essay 
at Cambridge is the first quarto of Hamlet, 1603. 
The competing essays are to be seutin at the 
end of next January. The facsimile of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s copy of this quarto, with 
Mr. Furnivall’s Forewords on it, is published 
by Mr. Griggs, of Hanover Street, Peckham. 


Pror. W. WAGNER, of Hamburg, is issuing a 
new Asher Edition of the Works of William 
Shakspere, in thirty parts, at 6d. each, published 
by Karl Gridener, Hamburg. The text has 
been re-collated with the first folio and the 
quartos, and each play has critical notes and an 
introductory notice. The edition will contain 
the poems and the doubtful plays, and have a 
prefatory memoir, The whole is in English, 
and Dr. Wagner has proved, by his former edi- 
tions of Elizabethan works, his competence to 
edit Shakspere. The type of the book is clear, 
and the paper very good for the low price at 
which the parts are sold. 


Mr. CHARLES DIoKENs has just completed 
an exhaustive Dictionary of the Thames, some- 
what on the plan of his now well-known 
Dictionary of London. Besides full details as to 
fishing, rowing, and yachting matters, articles 
are contributed by well-known specialists on 
the geology, ornithology, botany, art, and 
literature of the river. The business of the 
port of London also receives a fair share of 
attention. The book, which will be published 
forthwith, contains nineteen maps and plans, 


TE Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg 
amma a collection, unique in its kind, of 

ebrew, Hebrew-Arabic, and Samaritan MSS. 
Whatever opinions or hypotheses may have 
been expressed regarding the date of some of 
the MSS., there can be no doubt that many 
of them are of great{antiquity. The first part 
of a work by Dr. A. Batis, designed to 
make the public better acquainted with these 
records, has just appeared under the title of 
Studien wnd Mittheilungen aus der Kaiserlichen 
Ocffentlichen Bibliotek zii St. Petersburg. This 
volume contains the poetical works of a mediaeval 
Jewish author, Samuel Ibn Nagdilah, who 
occupied a high position at the Mohammedan 
Court during the Moorish rule in Spain. These 
productions are of interest in their relation to 
the history of Hebrew literature, and at the 
same time illustrate the political history of 
Southern Spain during the first half of the 
eleventh century. 


THE Deutsche Rundschau for October has an 
excellent article by Herr yon Sybel, suggested 
by M. Taine’s Origines de la France con- 
temporaine, on “‘The Old State and _ the 
Revolution in France,” in which von Sybel 
points out the defects which he thinks attach to 
M. Taine’s method of looking back upon the 
revolutionary period in the light of modern 
France. He insists that a careful and thorough 
history of the reign of Louis XVI. is the primary 
necessity for the proper understanding of the 
French Revolution. Herr Fiedler writes on 
‘‘The Interests of Art and the Means of pro- 
moting them,” and raises a useful protest 
against the idea that art can be promoted by a 
revival or study of the arts of former times. He 
urges that art is an activity of the soul, and 
has a realm of its own which stands over against 
the real world, and art can only be a common 
possession when the general tendency of men’s 
minds is towards this imaginativerealm. Hence 
he concludes that the current talk of pro- 
moting art is useless, and that art cannot be 
furthered by any efforts of those who have not 
the artistic spirit. 


THE Rivista Europea for October has a study 
in military history by Signor Silingardi on 
‘‘Mantua and the Wars in the Valley of the 
Po,” also an extremely interesting article by 
Signor Cattelani on “The Learned Ladies of 
Venice in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,” 
a subject which deserves more attention as 
regards Italy generally than it has yet received. 
An article that will interest English readers is 
“Channing and the Unitarianism of the Nine- 
teenth Century” by Signor Sbarbaro, who claims 
Channing as the true follower of Socino, and as 
carrying on the traditions of liberal religion 
which Italy first inaugurated. 


WE take the following American announce- 
ments from the Nation: —Messrs. Robert Clarke 
and Co, have in the press 7’he Mound-Builders, 
with an investigation into the archaeology of 
Butler County, Ohio, by J. P. MacLean, 
copiously illustrated; a practical treatise on 
Etching, by Louisa M. McLaughlin; Jnsect- 
Lives, by Julia O. Ballard; and Vhe Life of the 
Rev, Charles Nerinckx, a Catholic missionary in 
the United States in the first quarter of the 
present century. Messrs. A. S. Barnes and Co. 
will issue immediately Ancient and Mediaeval 
Republics, with a review of the causes of their 
decline and fall, by Henry Mann. Messrs. 
Porter and Coates announce The Posthumous 
Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1815. 


A NEW edition of the works of Ivan S. Tur- 
genief has just appeared in Moscow in ten 
volumes. A Preface dated from Paris, in August 
of the present year, is prefixed to the third 
volume. This Preface contains some interesting 
particulars regarding the genesis of Turgenief’s 
principal works. Inconnexion with Nakanine, 
which has been subjected to a good deal of 
severe handling on the part of Russian critics, 
the author relates an episode of some interest in 
his literary life. During the year 1855, Tur- 


| genief resided in the district of Mtsensk, govern- 


ment of Orlov. Among his neighbours was a 
certain Vasili Karateief, a young man of twenty- 
five years, of a romantic disposition, and very 
fond of literature and music. Karateief’s father 
was subject to attacks of semi-insanity, which 
recurred at intervals of three years. His sister 
also, who was a remarkable person, became ulti- 
mately insane. The society of this young man 
was almost the only solace to the author during 
a period in other respects far from happy. As 
the war in the Crimea still continued, a detach- 
ment of troops was raised in the district, and 
Karateief was appointed one of the officers. He 
immediately called on Turgenief, and with an 
excited air declared that he did not expect to 





return from the Crimea, but that he would die 


there. Notwithstanding all attempts to soothe 
him, he persisted in these gloomy forebodings, 
and suddenly turning to Turgenief said— 

‘*T have a favour to ask of you. You know that I 
spent some years in Moscow ; but you do not know 
that an incident happened to me there which 
awakened a desire to relate it, both for my own 
sake and for others! I made the attempt, but 
found that I had no literary talent. The upshot 
was that I wrote this MS., which I hand to you.” 
So saying, he took from his pocket a MS. of 
some fifteen pages, and handed it to Turgenief, 
with the request that he would make such use 
of it as would secure that it had not been 
written in vain. Seeing that a refusal was onl 
likely to excite his friend still further, the 
novelist promised to comply with his request. 
It appeared from this composition that Karateief, 
while living in Moscow, had become enamoured 
of a young maiden, who reciprocated his affec- 
tion. Afterwards, getting acquainted with a 
Bulgarian named Ratranof, she preferred the 
latter, and accompanied him to Bulgaria. The 
story was told with sincerity, but without 
literary skill. Turgenief, however, was struck 
with the character of the heroine, Helena, then 
a fresh type in Russian life, and she gradually 
shaped herself distinctly in his imagination. 
Karateief shortly left for the Crimea, wherce he 
never returned. Not until the winter of 1858-59 
did the novelist enter on the task committed to 
him. For this purpose he renewed the impres- 
sions of his former acquaintance by a residence 
in the same locality. The plan of Nakantne 
gradually took shape in his mind, new types 
were added, and the work was completed. The 
novelist, in issuing this collected edition of his 
works, thinks it due to the memory of his unfor- 
tunate young friend to make the above circum- 
stances known to his readers. 


Mr. Cartes Henry Carey, the chief 
representative of American political economy, 
died at Philadelphia on October 11." We hope 
to give, next week, some estimate of his life 
and works. 


On October 2 a monument was erected on 
Traitor’s Hill, in the State of New York, to 
Major André, on the ninety-ninth anniversary of 
his execution. This memorial, which consists of 
a plain granite pillar with an inscription, has 
been provided by Mr. Cyrus W. Field. After 
the ceremony those present paid a visit to the 
De Wint House, which contains the room 
where Washington signed the death warrant; 
and also to Maby Tavern, where André was 
tried and confined for eight days. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


WE understand that the long controversy with 
regard to the spelling of Indian names has at 
last been authoritatively decided. At a recent 
meeting of the Indian Council, it was resolved 
by the Secretary of State that the ‘‘ Hunterian,” 
or ‘modified Jonesian system,” should hence- 
forth be adopted for all official purposes. This 
system is fixed in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
upon which Dr. W. W. Hunter is now engaged, 
and the printing of which is far advanced. At 
the same time Sir Barrow Ellis and Dr. Hunter, 
with others, have been appointed to represent 
India on the Committee of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, which is engaged in introducing & 
similar measure of scientific uniformity into the 
= of names in the other countries of the 
world. 


News has been received that the Indian 
elephants presented by the King of the Belgians 
to the International African Associaticn have 
reached Mpwapwa in safety, and have so far given 
satisfaction. It is believed that an endeavour wil 
probably be made to use them at first for cateh- 





ing and taming African elephants, There 1 
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also a rumour at Zanzibar that Mr. Sanderson 
is to be invited to go over from India for a time, 
and to take with him his staff for the p 

of catching and training African elephants for 
the service of the Belgian expeditions. 


THE forthcoming number of Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen contains an interesting budget on 
Arctic exploration. The Willem Barents arrived 
at Hammerfest on the 24th of September, and 
Capt. de Bruyne telegraphs to the Geographical 
Society at Amsterdam :—‘ All well. Stormy 
weather during September. Erected memorial 
stone at Cape Nassau. Much ice in Kara Sea 
and to north of Novaya Zemlya. Not able to 
reach ice-haven. Reached Francis Joseph 
Land. McClintock Island surrounded by ice. 
On return found ice east of long. 55°. Left 
Isbjorn in Matochkin Shar.” The Jsbjirn, a 
small Norwegian cutter, commanded by Capt. 
A. H. Markham, got within eighty miles of 
Francis Joseph Land to lat. 78° 24’ N., when 
a barrier of ice compelled a return. Even less 
fortunate were the eight steamers who started 
for the Ob and Yenesei. Their efforts to pene- 
trate into the Kara Sea were continued to the 
3rd of September, and they all, with the 
exception of the Louise, Capt. Dalmann, have 
returned to Europe. The captain named may 
possibly have been rewarded for his perseve- 
rance. This much appears to be certain, that 
amore thorough examination of the Kara Sea 
and of its climatological conditions will have to 
be undertaken before a passage to the coasts of 
Siberia can be depended upon. 


Messrs. W. AND A. K. JoHNSTON have sent 
usa new map of Afghanistan and the North- 
West frontier of India, which shows several 
improvements on comparison with the map 
issued by the same publishers last year. The 
Indus Valley State Railway has been continued 
from Multan to Sakkhar, and the newly- 
discovered routes across the mountain are 
indicated. An inset map is added of the neigh- 
bourhood of Kabul ; but this can only be trusted 
so farasit shows the general lie of the country, 
and is of but little help towaids following the 
recent fighting. Unfortunately, in order to 
make room for this addition it has been found 
necessary to cut down the large scale map onall 
sides, by which we lose the lower end of the 
Bolan Pass, the communication with the sea 
through Biluchistan, and on the north a wide 
extent of territory tarough which Russia is 
supposed to be contemplating operations. But 
on the whole this map shows a laudable 
endeavour to improve cartography in company 
with the advance of knowledge. 


News has reached Lisbon that the Portuguese 
explorers, MM. Capello and Ivens, are now 
without any resources for the completion of the 
survey of the River Cuango down to its con- 
fluence with the Congo. An appeal has con- 
sequently been made to the Government to 
instruct the Governor of Angola to furnish them 
with whatever may be necessary for the 
successful termination of this important ex- 
ploration. 


M. Parva DE ANDRADA has just started 
for Mozambique, accompanied by a staff of 
engineers, to survey the banks of the Zambesi, 
and to ascertain the possibility of exploring, on 
a large scale, the tract of country of which 
the Portuguese Government recently granted 
him a concession. The matter has been taken 
up by a company, which proposes to establish a 
colony at Zumbo, about fifty miles from Tete. 
They have the exclusive privilege for twenty 
years of searching for and working mines of 
gold, coal, iron, copper, &c., and of exploring 
the woods and forests belonging to the State. 
In addition, the Governor-General of Mozam- 
bique is authorised to make them a grant of 
250,000 acres of land. 


Mr. E, CotBorNE BABER, of Her Majesty’s 
Consular Service in China, is engaged in pre- 

aring a report on the trade and productions of 
Wettece Szechuen, and their bearing on the 
commercial capabilities of Chungking, and he 

roposes to supplement it with a full account of 
his explorations in Western China. Mr. Baber 
has been for some time stationed at Chungking 
under a special clause in the Chefoo Conven- 
tion, and has had exceptional facilities for 
acquiring geographical information in that 
almost unsurveyed region. He is already 
favourably known for his report on the route 
followed by the Hon. T. G. Grosvenor’s mission 
between Tali-fu and Momein, which was ac- 
companied by an itinerary and an elaborate 
map of the road from Yiinnan-fu. 


TuE Winnipeg Geological Survey Expedition 
are stated to have lately made important dis- 
coveries of coal and other minerals in the 
North-West territory of Canada. 


THE Surveyor-General of Western Australia 
has just issued a valuable map of the northern 
district of that colony, compiled from the sur- 
veys made last year by Mr. John Forrest, the 
well-known explorer, who was assisted in his 
labours by Messrs. Alexander Forrest, H. S. 
Carey, and R. M. King. This map shows the 
general features of the country, the heights of 
mountains, &c., from the De Grey River to the 
Ashburton River. During the past half-year 
the heights of all the mountains in the region 
traversed by Mr. Forrest’s expedition have been 
calculated from the observations taken by the 
party, and it has been ascertained that Mount 
Pyrton, the highest, reaches an elevation of 
2,765 feet. 


THE last mail from Australia brings intelli- 
gence of the discovery of an extensive and 
valuable deposit of cinnabar near Yass in New 
South Wales. 


THE American Geographical Society have 
just published ‘the annual address of their 
resident, Chief Justice Daly. The pressure of 
his judicial duties having this year prevented 
him from giving an account of the geographical 
work of the world, Mr. Daly devotes his address 
to the early history of cartography, and explains 
at some length what we know of maps and 
map-making before the time of Mercator. The 
address is illustrated by facsimiles of Mercator’s 
and Sebastian Cabot’s maps of the world, which 
are of much interest as the best specimens of 
the cartographical art in the sixteenth century. 








OBITUARY, 
PETER HEISE. 


Tre Danish composer who is just dead held a 
peculiar position in art as a link between poetry 
and music. Few musicians have studied verse 
forms and verse effects so carefully as Heise, 
and it is perhaps because he set his work so 
dutifully at the service of a sister art that his 
very delicate and original genius has failed to 
win recognition in countries where the lyrics of 
Oehlenschliger, Hertz, and Hauch are un- 
known. Peter Heise was born at Copenhagen 
on the 11th of February 1830, and died in the 
same city on the 12th of lastSeptember. From 
his earliest years he was anxious to devote 
himself to music, but his parents insisted that 
he should undergo the customary training at 
the university, and it was not until 1847 that 
he began to study the theory of music pro- 
fessionally, first under Berggren at Copenhagen, 
and afterwards at Leipzig under Hauptmann. 
In 1856 he first came prominently before the 
public as director of the concerts given by the 
Scandinavian students at Upsala and Stock- 
holm. Soon after this he was appointed 
organist in Soré Cathedral, a post he retained 
until 1865. In the retirement of his life in the 














little country town, he composed some of his 
most celebrated works—the overture to Marsk 
Stig, the cantata of The Autumn Storm, and the 
opera of Paschans Dotter, to which Hertz con- 
tributed the libretto. Heise also supplied the 
music to most of the poetical dramas brought 
out on the national Danish stage, particularly 
to Ocehlenschliger’s Pulnatoke, Ibsen's Kongs- 
emnerne, and Richardt’s Tornerose. But his 
great work was the composition of songs, in 
which he was unrivalled by any Danish 
musician of the present or the past. His 
settings of Shakspere’s songs deserve to be 
more widely known among ourselves; they are 
often wonderfully original and felicitous. His 
literary instinct gave him peculiar insight aud 
intelligence in the interpretation of poetic 
language, and Denmark has to mourn in his 
early death the loss of her greatest and most 
classic song-writer. 








FLORENCE LETTER. 
Florence: Sept. 27, 1879. 

At last we are able to announce the appearance 
of a long-expected work—Dino Campagni e la 
sua Cronica, di Isidoro del Lungo, 2 vols. 
(Florence: Lemonnier), and one of the fruits of 
the violent controversy which, as your readers 
will know, has raged for years in Italy and 
Germany on the subject of the Florentine chroni- 
cler. After the German critic Bernhardy had 
succeeded in proving that the Diurnale di Matteo 
di Giovinazzo, supposed to be one of the oldest 
of Italian chronicles, was a spurious composition 
of a much later date ; another scholar, Scheffer- 
Boichorst, victoriously showed that the chronicle 
of Ricordano Malaspini, believed to be earlier 
than that of Villani, was in fact a mere com- 
pilation of fragments of Villani’s work. And, 
as appetite comes with eating, the same learned 
critic next undertook to prove that the chronicle 
of Dino Campagni was also a forgery. But on 
this score opinions were divided; and in the 
learned camps of Italy and Germany pens are 
still clashing in this dispute. Prof. de! Lungo, 
of the Cruscan Academy, has just published the 
first half of his prefatory volume on Dino 
Campagni and his times, and the whole of a 
second volume, containivg the chronicle itself 
enriched with copious notes and several ap- 
pendices. Without pretending to offer any 
opinion on a point that is puzzling so many 
learned brains, we will simply remark that Prof. 
del Lungo’s previous essays testify his com- 
petence to deal with the question at issue. Wo 
may also say that, although Herr Scheffer- 
Boichorst declares the chronicle to be a falsifica- 
tion composed between the end of the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth century, yet 
Prof. del Lungo now gives the world the /fuc- 
simile of an ancient MS. of the chronicle dating 
from the fifteenth century, and comprised in 
Lord Ashburnham’s famous collection. 


Lettere e Scritti inediti di Pietro ed Alessandro 
Verri, annotati e pubblicati dal Dr. Carlo Casati. 
Vol. 1°, (Milan: Galli.) The brothers Verri, 
especially Pietro the elder, are well-known 
personages in Italian literary history as mem- 
bers of that distinguished band of writers on 
political economy and social science who, in 
the period preceding the French Revolution, 
laboured ta promote important reforms in the 
Peninsula. In Naples, Filangieri and Geno- 
vesi; in Tuscany, that forerunner of Free 
Trade, Bandini, and others; in Milan, the two 
Verri, Carli, and Beccaria, were all zealous 
labourers in the same field of internal reform. 
The Verri brothers founded -J7 Caffe, a well- 
written periodical devoted to economic and 
social questions, and were the authors of other 
works on the same topics. Pietro was a man 
of great nobility and sweetness of character ; his 
whole career one of unselfish and untiring 
patriotism. This first volume of correspondence 
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is full of varied interest, and its value is en- 
hanced by abundant biographical notes. Par- 
ticularly delightful are Pietro’s early letters 
written during his campaigns in Germany, and 
they introduce the reader to many curious 
scenes of the Seven Years’ War. Oount Verri 
was aide-de-camp to Marshal Daun, Carlyle’s 
‘*tedious, slow-footed general,” and had bat 
slight opinion of his chief’s ability, considering 
his reputation usurped, his successes mainly 
due to other men’s wits. One letter gives usa 
graphic contemporary account of the famous 
Saxon mystery and the Menzel-Weingarten 
revelations. The younger brother’s corre- 
spondence affords amusing glimpses of Parisian 
literary society from an Italian point of view; 
but its main interest, at all events for Italian 
readers, consists in the explanation of the 
rupture of the Verris’ ardent friendship with 
their celebrated fellow-citizen, Cesare Beccaria, 
author of De’ Delitti e delle Pene. 


Memorie di mia Vita, 1795-1859, di Giovanni 
Arrivabene, Senatore. (Florence: Barbéra.) 
Count Arrivabene, now ninety-two years of age, 
is the patriarch of Italian exiles and patriots, and 
numbers many friends in England, France, 
and Belgium. Without being a man of deep 
learning, he has earned the gratitude of his 
fellow-countrymen by his studies in political 
economy and his enquiries into public charities 
and popular education. As a witness of all the 
political metamorphoses this century has brought 
upon Italy, his com has been awaited with 
much eagerness. Unfortunately, the author has 
none of the garrulity of age, and contents him- 
self with giving the hastiest outline of events 
concerning which details from his pen would 
have had uw special value. Perhaps, in the 
course of his long life, Count Arrivabene has 
seen how many books are made ‘‘ by pouring 
the contents of one vessel into another,” and for 
that reason prefers to give a brief and un- 
adorned sketch of the vicissitudes of his 
honourable career. Or rather, let us hope that 
he is husbanding his strength for the second 
volume, which is to bring his narrative down to 
the present day. ‘The memoirs open with an 
anecdote emphasising the changes eighty odd 
years have wrought in Italy’s political condi- 
tions. In the neighbourhood of the Arrivabene 
estates lay the principality of Gazzoldo, contain- 
ing some thirteen hundred inhabitants, and 
Count Arrivabene remembers attending a 
birthday festival of the ruler of this im- 
portant territory. After the banquet it was 
customary to make a general gaol delivery, and 
piteous cries of “Grazia! grazia!” were heard 
as the potentate, attended by his guard of 
honour, drew near the prison doors. All the 
prisoners were peasants recruited the night before 
to act the part of pining captives! The following 
year saw the principality swept away, and little 
Arrivabene went with his mother to Mantua to 
petition General Napoleon Bonaparte to recal 
his decree for the confiscation of the family 
estates. In 1821 the author’s friendship with 
the Milanese patriots marked him for persecu- 
tion, and the account of his trial, and imprison- 
ment in the Piombi and at Murano is the most 
graphic episode in the book. He obtained his 
release after some months’ captivity. But those 
were troublous times, and the blows of Austrian 
tyranny were rapidly hammering. into shape 
the rough material of Italian national feeling. 
So it was necessary to secure safety by flight 
and take refuge in England, then the only land 
where political exiles could live unmolested. 
There the author's character, position, and 
attainments won him a large share of the 
warm sympathy shown to the Italian refugees 
of 1821; his studies in political economy gained 
him the friendship of many illustrious men, 
and his first literary effort of any importance 
was an essay on English philanthropic institu- 





tions. He speaks enthusiastically of England 
and the English; everything pleased him, ex- 
cepting the climate. In Paris and Belgium he 
made the acquaintance of La Fayette, Mdme, 
Récamier, Guizot, Edgar Quinet, and other 
celebrated personages of different generations. 
In 1843, at Turin, he already prophesied the 
future importance of the little sub-Alpine king- 
dom, and became the friend of Balbo, Gioberti, 
and Cavour. 


Vita, Studi e Lettere inediti di Luigi Ornato. 
By Prof. Leone Ottolenghi. (Turin: Loescher.) 
The subject of this monograph, though little 
known to the world at large, was a thinker who 
exercised an ennobling influence over his coun- 
trymen during the stormy twilight heralding 
the dawn of Italian independence. In the early 

art of this century, when Piedmont was but a 
saab d military department, a knot of earnest 

oung men—Ornato, the brothers Balbo, and 
Tigi Provana—founded in Turin the Academy 
of the Concordi, a literary club which was in 
fact a protest against Gallic influences, and aimed 
at even higher things than the emazicipation of 
Italian literature from the yoke of France. The 
accession of Victor Emmanuel I. seemed to hold 
forth promise of better times, but it was soon 
found that the young prince was a mere vassal 
of Austria. Luigi Ornato was the bosom friend 
of the heroic Santa Rosa, and together they 
solemnly swore to consecrate themselves to their 
country and combat her foes by pen and sword. 
The lives of both men attest the fidelity with 
which they kept this vow. After the abortive 
revolution of 1821, Santa Rosa fled to Switzer- 
land and France, and Ornato voluntarily shared 
his exile, until the former, despairing of Italy’s 
future, went to Greece and perished fighting for 
the cause of liberty in that country. Ornato 
gained a scanty subsistence in Paris by correct- 
ing Greek proofs for the publisher Didot, and, 
although he wrote very little, his profound 
classical learning, his elevated philosophy, and 
varied culture attracted to his garret in the 
Quartier Latin a knot of celebrated men, among 
whom Victor Cousin was one of the most 
assiduous. Prof. Ottolenghi is not an eloquent 
writer, but his work is interesting as the sketch 
of a very pure and noble life, and it is well for 
the Italy of to-day to be reminded of a man who 
a his strength in upholding the standard of 
thought and patriotism. 


La Biblioteca Corvina. Memoria di Alfredo 
Reumont. (Florence: Cellini.) Herr von 
Reumont’s valuable paper on the library of 
Mathias Corvinus, originally contributed to the 
Archivio Storico, has now been made accessible 
to the general reader in pamphlet form. The 
learned historian rectifies the curious exaggera- 
tions and misstatements current on the subject 
of this famous library, and gives his reasons 
for believing that even during the life of King 
Mathias it never contained more than three or 
four thousand MSS, 


We aro glad to find the strong voice of that in- 
dependent organ, the Rassegna Settimanale, raised 
in protest against the phyloxera portica just now 
devastating the Italian literary world. No week 
passes without the issue of at least one volume 
of daintily printed, utterly worthless verse, 
teeming with hysterical indecency and shameless 
cynicism. It is difficult to understand to what 
section of the Italian public the “shivers” and 
“screams” of these would-be poets are 
addressed, and it seems to us that—compared 
with such effusions—the sickly sentimentalities 
and turgid pastorals of the Arcadian school are 
positively pleasant and nutritious reading. 


Il Tesoro di Golconda, Di Anton Giulio 
Barrili. Heenan Treves.) Signor Barrili isa 
clever and versatile writer, the author of more 


than a dozen very popular novels. All his 
books are eminently readable, his plots wel 





developed, his style lively and unaffected, 
although occasionally flippant. After ransack- 
ing ancient and mediaeval history, as well as 
modern society, for themes for his pen, he has 
now taken a new departure by placing the scene 
of his last tale in Todia, with an English girl for 
one of his heroines. The story of the treasure 
is well told, the interest well kept up, though it 
is difficult to feel much sympathy with the too 
susceptible and fatuous hero. Aware that he 
was breaking fresh ground for the majority of 
his readers, Signor Barrili was perhaps justified 
in explaining to them the terms sahib and bunga- 
low, but why mislead them by the astonishing 
statement that the dignity of esquire is equiva- 
lent to that of cavaliere, that the post of British 
Resident confers on its holder the title of Sir, 
and gives his wife the right to place that of 
Lady before her Christian name? Still, remember- 
ing the sins of native novelists where appella- 
tions are concerned, it is easy to be lenient to 
an Italian author on this score, but it is not so 
easy to forgive him when he further asserts that 
all Englishmen are devoted to gin, that with 
them “gin is as good a conductor, of friendship 
as water of electricity.” It would be interesting 
to know what authorities Signor Barrili has con. 
sulted on the intricate subject of English 
manners and customs. 


On the point of closing this letter, the mourn- 
ful news reaches us of the sudden death of 
Marchese Anselmo Guerrieri Gonzaga. This 
is not the place to record the eminent per 
services rendered by the deceased nobleman, 
but as the accomplished translator of Horace 
and Goethe he had won high standing in the 
world of letters. His version of Faust is by 
many critics considered the most faultless 
translation Italy possesses, and he was the 
author of some original witty sonnets of very 
delicate workmanship. LinpA VILLARL. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR THOMAS OUMBERWORTH’S WILL. 
(Continued from p. 232.) 


II. 
Also I will Stevyn Chamberlain & John Hobson, ' 


John Grege, Harry Harde, havd ilker of pam j 
jekyn of yain a jak & a salad & a bow & xij aros of 
the best next me jak & jekyn of yain, x1 schepe. 
Also I will that Richard and hys brodyr John 
Thymolby, Richard Sargant haue ilkon of pama 
jak & a salad & a swerde & a baslard or a dagar & 
xx schepe and I will that all odyr yomen of my 
howsald & the gromes of the wardrope & of the 
bakhows haue ilkon of pam a bow & xij aras&& 
doblet & a hode or a hat of my weryng & on of my 
grehondes or spaniells & Hew Bakar my riding 
gowne & I will my child of the stabull hate my 
botys and spores & the child of the hall my hosys 
& the child of the kechyne my nethir glofys & ilkon 


of this iij & a child in the schipen*’ a 3eryng calf 


and I will my scheperd hafe vj weder h gges & my. 


swynnard iiij swynne schotes*® of halfe Jere old & 
I will ilkon of my hynes of manes age haf a quye or 
a strike*® & myn . thedayacowe, AndI 
will my iij bedmen hafe ilkon of pam a cowe && 
pare of bedes. & I will the parish clarke hafe and 
ilkan of the clarkes that I finde to the scole 4 
longe gowne of myn dubull or ffurrid & to ilkon of 
my nowne clerkes x yow hogs, Also I will that 
Wilzam Telby hafe a nax for wer with the hede and 


and a hand of yrne & one of my smalest haknes. & 
I will John fferror hafe my girdill with my cuyffes 
& my pursse with the money that es perein to4 
horse. Also I will that Swalow & Richard Hornsch 
haf ayther of pam vj* viij* & iiij schep. Also I will 
the abbot of Newsom bery my body & do the 
services, messe & deryge & hafe xx‘ & if pere come 
another abbot, than i will he hafe a nobyll to pray 








"87 Probably the child attached to the sheep-pen 
5° Young pigs. 


3° Stirk ; a young bullock, 
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forme. & I will that ilke prior and priores that 
cometh my beryall at pat day hafe iij* iiij4, & ilke 
chanon & nunne xij4 & ilke preste & frere that 
comes to the deryge & messe at my bereall hafe iiij¢ 
& to ilke clerk ij¢ that mv to syng or sais at 
dirige, and ilke pore man childe & woman hafe iiij4 
and all men that come to my bereall haf mete drynk 
with swylk stufe as was ordared for my howsald 
& with helpe of iij'' of mony that I will be put 
pereto at nedys. Also I will the prior of Thyrn- 
holm, of Elsham, of Newsted do my deryge & my 
messe on my vii day & haf a nobull and ilk of tham 
that comes with pam xij‘ & ilke preste & ffrere that 
comes to dirige & messe iiij, and ilk clerke that 
synges or says at dirige ij’ & ilke pore man ij¢ & 
ilke man that comes met & drinke with swylk stuffe 
of vetell as was prepardd for my howsald & with 
helpe of iij ti of mony quilk I will be putte pereto at 
nedys & I will hafe x torchis ilk of pam vii ti wax 
Bi0--° seni opon me & about me at the 
said messes &) diviges & I will the pore men that 
hold pam haf ilkon of pam iiij¢ beside dale of almes, 
and I will the interment be made at my xxx 
day & the abbot of Thorneton do the messe 
derige & the exquies & hafe xx* & the v° iiijé 
that he ows me aforesaid. & I wil the abbot of 
Nevsom & the abbot of Welhow yf thay both 
come to my xxx day haf athir of tham xii* 
iiijt & ilke prior and prioris that comes to the 
xxx day hafe vi* viij & ilke chanon or none that 
comes to the said xxx day haf xx‘ & ilke prest & 
frere that comes that day to deryge & messe haf 
iiij4 & ilke clark pat helpes to sing or say my dirige 
haf ij4 & I willilke pore man that comes that day 
to pe dayll haf j’ & I will that the prestes haf 
xiij’ iiij4 & I will the ryngars hafe for peir ryngyng 
at ikon of the iij days iij*. Also I will that ilk 
chanon of Lincoln Colage & Beuerlay colage halding 
residens & bydyng pere haue xx‘ & ilk prest pat 
Fae haf vij* to pray for me & do me a messe & 
aderige for me in the mynster. Also I will that 
mayster Kere a Gray frere at London haf vij* viij‘. 
Also I will the Chawrterhows of Wittam haf C* of 
mony & the Chawrterhows of Hull C* of mony, and 
the Chawrterhous of London C* & pe Chartyrhows 
of Epworth C* of pe x m¢ pat they awe me & the 
hous of Bewarlly C* of mony, paying the hous of 
Wittam for charite, bot not chargyng pam & the 
hous of Beuerlay to do emong pam alsmany messes 
as a prest myst syng in a 3Zer for Dom William Fitz 
William William sowle & for his brothyr sowle if it 
like pam & I pray pe hous of Hull of London & of 
Epworth ilkon of pam for charite bot not chargyng 
pam, to do alsmany messes as a monk may sing in a 
jer for my wyff saule & for myne & all Cristyn 


specyally after the will of god es we be haldon. 
Also I will hafe to syng for me a jere next after my 


dede, ar els sone as pa be gettyn x prestes, pat es to 
say S. William Bekeby or on of his ordinance, 
8. John at Hill or on of his ordinance, frer More 
or on of his ordinance, frer Richard or on of his 
ordinance, frer Welby or on of his ordinance & 
iiij prestes seculers & I will ij of pam syng at pe 
auter pere my wife & my fadyr & modyr ar bered 
and thyr & prestes syng for my saule & my wyfys 
and for al the saules pat war in speciali be pe will 
of god be holdyn to gar pray for, & that ilkon of 
pam haf C* to say the Trentall for hus in all the 
hast pat may be getyn pereto. Also I will pere be 
gyfyn to ilke parys of vij plws to the prest pat 
kepys the oure vij‘, to ik warke xx’ & to pe 
pore of pe parys xx? & to lytyll parysones of less 
plows, to pe prest pereof vij4 & to kyrke xij‘ & to 
pe pore of pe parys xij‘ thorow owle Linc. & Lynde- 
say & I will pere be gyfyne to ilke abbot xx‘, prior 
and priores & wardans xij‘ & to ilke chanon, monke 
& frier & prest in Lincoln & Lindesay & to hilk frer 
in Yorke, Hull, Beuerlay & Boston vij to ilk syster 
& novys iij{ and I pray hilk prest in the colyge of 
Lincoln to say messys of ouer lady & ilk prest in the 
Cite to say iij messys of pe trinite, & ilke prest in 
pecuntre iij messes of requiem, & ilke chanon & 
monk iij messes of pe nativite of Ihu, & ilk frere iij 
messes of pe holy gost, & ilk prest of Beuerlay 
colage iij messes of all halows, & ilke ffrer of 
Yorke iij messes of Saynt John Baptist & Saynt 
Katheren & ilke nones pe sautre of Dauid & ilke 
» . . frier & syster pe sauter of our lorde & pus 
pray pam in 3Zorkschire alswell as in Lincolnschire. 


Also I will that the minster wark of Lincoln haf 








xiij* iiit, Also I will pe kirk of Someretby, 
Ergham, & Stayne hafe ilkan of pam xx‘ & say for 
me a messe & derige. Also I will pe townys of 
Walkington, Tibthorp, Rudstan, Thiken, Hund- 
manby, Righton, Flixton haf ilk of pam vij‘ to pe 
prestes pat kepis pe cure, iij to pe kirke, iij* to pe 
pore of pe towne. Also I ordan at my xxx day to 
haf vij serges of v ti byrnyng oure my body & 
derege & messe & also ij . . . ilkon of xl ti 
to brin at derege & messe & aftwarde to be gyvyn 
to pe pore kirkes, as was at my wiff xxx day, Also 


I ordan xxij fi of mony with helpe cf ordanyng of 
housalde to fede pam what come to my xxx day, 
Also I ordan xx iiij m of mony to clothing of 
sectures, my seruantes, my pore men pat schal fold 
the torchis, Also I will my nevew Robert Con- 
stabull haf 1 ti of relage of tenantes in Yorkschire & 
of odyr dettes whar it suffys not, my neses Eliza- 
beth his sister 1 iiij m of mony to her helpyng. 
Also I will S Xpofer Cresse and Hugh Cresse haf 
x li of mony & Elizabeth pere eldyst sister xx iiij m 


of mony to her hepyng warde. And I will my 
nevew his eldest son haf C*. Also I will Robert 


Girdyk haf C ti al of mony to do pe rerecharges pat 
I haf charched hym Also I will John Bulman haf 
of mony xx li, Also I will John Broghton haf of 
mony x li. Also I will my prestes haf xl* Also I 
will Stevyn Chambyelayne, John Hovson, John 
Grege & Harry Harde, haf ilkon of pam iij* iiij. 
Also I will at [sic] Wiljam Coke & Richard his 
brother & John of Thimolby haf ilkon of pam ij iiij‘. 
Also I will Wiljam Telby, John Hardy, Richard 
Serjant, Hugh Bakar, - haf ilkon of pam 
xx*, Also I will Edmond Sikirton, George, John 
Warderop, Alan Andrew, alkon of pem haf vi* viij*. 
Also I will pat my iij pore clarkes, my iij pore men, 
litill Thom of pe halle, litill Will of pe stabull, my 
schepard, my Juman, pe carter & iij of the best 
plowmen hafe ilkan of pam iij* iiij’, Also I will 
tother iij hynys pat dryfys the plogh the swynnarde 
pe childe of pe kechyn & my scepard of Stane haf 
ilkon of pam xx‘. Also I will pat John Tailbusse 
haf viij*. Also I will pat Roberd Schefeld haf 
v* iiij’, so pat pai & al that aske oyth of my 
witword be fortheras to my last will & pray for me. 
Also I will my tennauntes pat aw me rente haf 
forgyn rereof to some pe thred parte, to some the 
fourt part, by dyscrecon of my sectures, or of pe 
more part of pam. And I wold my howsald were 
holdyn forth a half yer after my dede with the 
revenus of my lyvelade, a half jer with the resedeu 
of my dettes & a if it may. My executors of 
my last will make I Robert Gyrdyk, John Bulman 
& George Broghton & ye protectures & suppowellors 
my newew Robert Constabull my cosyn Talbusse & 
Roberd Schefeld, praying pem all for charite to tak 
pe deid opon pem. Also I wil pat Richard Girdyk 
haf all of myne with in the manor of Someretby at 
my excepte pe plate, whilk arnot vther- 
wisse disposid in this testament. Also I will pat 
John Bulman haf al my gude with in the manor of 
Stayn except plate or [sic] well & gudes not vthir- 
wise disposed in pis testament. And I wil John 
Brotherton haf al the gudes in ye manor of Ergham 
except plate or gude vthurwise disposid in this 
testament ilkone for to helpe pam selfe with all, and 
do for me as pam self thynke pam be holdyn. Also 
I will my newew Robert Constabull hafe the 
gouernance of Thomas Witherwicke & ye profet of 
pe rent & lands pat I haf of his modyrs to fynd 
hym with & to fynde a prest to syng for her saule 
as far as it may suffys beside, & to pay Robert 
Girdyke vj’ viij* yerly of Annewele. Also I will 
pat Steven Chambyrlayn, John Howsan, John 
Grige, Harry Hardy, Richard of Kichyn & John 
Thymolbe haf all the stuf pat es in my place at 
London except plate or harnas platyd, to shift evyn 
emong pem to pray forme. Also I will that Eliza- 
beth Bulman haf al my lynne clothis & kerchifs & 
lynnyn pat es in my paynar in my cloth seke, 
excepte lawne and I will pat all pe lawne within 
said payner & al curtyns & . of lawne with 
a pare schetes of smal lyncloth pat es white, be 
cute in cherchiffes & gyvyn to my seruantes 
wifes & to my tenantes wifes, and pe blak 
curtyns of lawne be cut in vailes & gyfyn to 
pore nones, And if my thynges fal in trawers 





or . . . Of this my last will be twen my 





sectures, I will it be expounded & performed 
after the consart of my nevew Robert Constabull, 
Also I wil my nevew Robert Constabull haf al my 
qwhite swannes, if so be he may recoyr the manor 
of Stayne his life, els al pai be sold be my sectures. 
Also 1 will al my aras be solde & my bede of silke 
with curtyns be solde & lede boght pere with to 
hill the qwere of Someretby & pe body of Stayne 


kyrke. And the surples of any lede to by vest- 
mentes & gar make to pore kyrkes aboute in pe 
cuntre. Also I wil that al my horsys be kepid to 


my xxx day be past for occupacion of myn inter- 
ment to it be vtterly done & also to rekon of my 
seruantes haf peir fee for that quarter pat I dye in 
for a quarter after, if so be at pai will bide & will 
be rewlid be my executurs.” 

EDWARD PEAcocK. 








OLD SLAVONIC. 
Oxford : Oct. 13, 1879. 

It is hardly possible to reply to Mr. Fairfield, 
who builds up theories upon a small basis of 
facts and has such a sovereign contempt for 
many names held sacred in Slavonic philology. 
It would be idle to re-open in your conenas the 
question of the Slovenish and Old-Bulgarian 
affinities with ecclesiastical Slavonic, as you 
could not afford us space to fight out the battle. 
Moreover, all that can be said on the subject on 
either side has been said by Miklosich, who 
acknowledges inone of his latest publications that 
he is fighting single-handed, and by Schleicher 
(see his Jstdas Altkirchenslawische Alislowenisch ?), 
But I must take special exception to one or two 
parts of Mr. Fairfield’s letter. He seems to 
approach the subject only from the historical 
side, and to ignore its philological aspect, in 
which his opinion is beset with the gravest diffi- 
culties. But it is more likely to be solved by 
glottology than by odd scraps from Byzantine 
historians. Again, the words ‘‘ partisan” and 
obsolete” applied to Shafarik and his views 
are simply question-begging epithets. Will he 
tell us when the great book on Slavonic anti- 
quities became out of date, and what work has 
superseded it? How is it that it is still quoted 
with such respect by the leading Slavonic 
Reviews? These are “‘ braye words” of Mr, 
Fairfield’s, but they must be substantiated. 

W. R. Morrint. 








THE LEIGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell: Oct. 13, 1879. 

The slip of memory which led me to exaggerate 
the size of the Leigh Grammar School Library 
is the more notable because I have myself not 
only read the catalogue and Mr. J. E Bailey’s 
lecture named by Mr. W. D. Pink, but have 
examined every book now remaining of those 
bequeathed by Ralph Pilling. It will be a pity 
if this collection, with its relic of Cranmer’s 
library, is not taken better care of in the pre- 
sent and future than it has been in the past. 

It is to be hoped that there is local patriotism 
enough to make these books the nucleus of a 
public library for Leigh. My error will be 
duly corrected in the official report of the 
Library Association. W. E. A. Axon. 








MR. MORLEY ON BURKE, 
23 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn: Oct. 15, 1879. 

With regard to my notice of Mr. Morley’s 
book on Burke in the AcapEmy of September 6, 
and Mr. Morley’s ‘‘ Word with Some Critics”’ 
in the Fortnightly Review for October, let me in 
the first place disclaim any intention of bringing 
a general charge of carelessness and blundering 
against Mr. Morley. I said, as plainly as 
possib'e, that for nine-tenths of Burke’s career, 
counting by years, I thought Mr. Morley’s 
biography complete and accurate. With regard 
to the remaining tenth part, I cannot think 
that it is. I state my reason, but I do nog 





thereby ascribe to Mr. Morley the qualitie 
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which he repudiates. I merely show cause 
for the question to be re-opened, and for Mr. 
Morley’s judgment to be reversed. And in 
doing this I cannot regard myself as the 
aggressor. When Mr. Morley prepared his 
sheets for the press he knew that I had taken 
some pains with the Regicide Peace Letters ; 
that I had revised the text of them, analysed 
them, annotated them, and written a Preface to 
them; and that the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press had, at my instance, published the Letters 
thus edited and annotated in a series of classical 
English masterpieces. Mr. Morley,a well-known 
authority both on Burke and on French politics, 
pronounces these Letters, in a very summary 
way, to be senseless rubbish. At p. 201 of his 
book he writes:—‘‘There have been those 
[meaning, if anybody, the delegates of the 
Press and myself] to whom these compositions 
appeared to be Burke’s masterpieces. In fact, 
they are deplorable.” And he says a good deal 
more to the same effect. This is a serious charge 
to bring against those who undertake the task of 
pointing out to students of literature and his- 
tory what is worth study and what is not; and 
I hold that, in itself, it threw upon me the 
burden of refuting it. Besides this, I felt, and 
do feel, that he has done injustice to Burke. I 
admit that Burke’s latest policy has hitherto 
been a matter of dispute, and that no final 
judgment on that policy, based on a process of 
bringing it into connexion with the general 
surroundings of the time, is as yet in existence. 
But my own Introduction to the Regicide Peace 
was at least an imperfect attempt to throw light 
on that policy by bringing it into connexion 
with those surroundings. Mr. Morley did not 
merely ignore my labours. He ignored the 
whole history of the period, and that he did so 
is my gravest charge against him. Itis a charge 
which he does not answer. The main point at 
‘ issue between us is whether Burke was right in 
his war policy or whether he was wrong. This 
is a question worth discussing; and Mr. Morley 
has most courteously intimated to me that the 
pages of the Fortnightly Review are open to me 
in case I feel inclined to fight this question out 
with him. I accept his challenge, and, as time 
and occasion permit, I will do my best to break 
a lance with him on his own ground. As tothe 
details which I have cited, perhaps with a 
lawyer’s instinct to seize upon trifles in support 
of his argument (abewnt studia in mores), I agree 
with him that they are hardly worth discussion. 
I may, nevertheless, state shortly the grounds 
on which I questioned his accuracy. If I am 
right, what follows? Only that I have raked 
over rubbish-heaps somewhat more sedulously 
than Mr. Morley ; and that, while he prefers to 
= up a bit of red rag, I prefer to pick up a 
it of yellow rag, nothing more. 

1. As to the date of the two first Regicide 
Peace Letters, I admit that Mr. Morley, in 
stating that they were subsequent in date to the 
Fourth, followed all written authority, including 
my own. Prior (third edition, p. 479) says that 
the ‘‘ Fourth Letter,” addressed to Karl Fitz- 
william, ‘‘ though published only in his post- 
humous works, was the first of the series begun 
on that subject. Lord Auckland, therefore, has 
the merit, indirectly, of having been the occa- 
sion of writing these able essays.” This 
erroneous statement has been followed by 
everybody, and was first contradicted in my 
criticism in the AcADEMy. Mr. Morley has 
followed it, and I had followed it (Introduction 
to Regicide Peace Letters, second edition, p. 
xxv.). On the strength of it, I had altered 
the text of Laurence’s Introduction to the 
Third Letter (Regicide Peace, p. 141, line 3), 
which in my edition stands thus:—‘‘ The 
Fourth Letter, which was originally designed 
for the Jirst, has been found complete 
as it was written.” Now, in the origina 

edition instead of First stands the word Third, 





I altered Third to First in the belief that the 
rinters had made a mistake. I could not, 
owever, account for such an error escaping the 

sharp eye of Laurence. My wilful falsification 

haunted me. I could not but see that the 
commencement of the Fourth Letter plainly 
implied that the First and Second pre- 
ceded it in order of date. One resource 
suggested itself, and I looked out eagerly 
for Owen’s pirated edition of the first 
two letters, published under the title of 

‘Thoughts on the Prospect of a Regicide 

Peace.” I raked in vain over the rubbish- 

heaps of London. I at length turned it up in 

a rubbish-heap at Shrewsbury. It represents 

the two letters in the stage in which they were 

in February 1796. It does not contain the 

criticism on events from March to October 1796 

(pp. 30-47 of my edition), but it does contain 

several pages that Burke afterwards struck out, 

and among them is the first page of all, which 
begins thus:—‘‘ Until the beginning of this 
session, notwithstanding many untoward ap- 
pearances, I still flattered myself that I should 
have no other than domestic afflictions to cloud 
the evening of my life; but a state of things is 
threatened which, whatever private griefs may 
occupy, leaves a vast vacuity to be filled with 
public sorrow ”—(‘‘ Thoughts on the Prospect, 

&c.,” p. 1). 

This iis affliction” was the death of 
young Burke (August 1794). The session in 
which the Regicide Peace was so furiously 
advocated and opposed, as I have described at 
length in my Introduction (p. xvi., second edi- 
tion), wasthesession which commenced December 
30, 1794, and closed June 27, 1795. This intro- 
ductory paragraph therefore lets me into the 
secret. Burke wrote the two first letters at 
some time between these dates. He made 
many alterations in the MS. before it reached 
the stage represented by Owen’s revise, and 
many more before Rivington published it in the 
shape in which it now standsin the Works, but 
the original Letters were written at some 
time during the last six months of 1795. 

If people would only read a little more closely, 
they would save a great deal of trouble. 
the while, I had left unnoticed a clear and 
distinct statement by Burke himself, which 
stands as plain as a pike-staff in the fourth 
volume of Burke's Correspondence, This Letter 
is dated March 12, 1796, 7.e., in the middle of 
the next session of Parliament to that last 
mentioned, the session of 1795-96. This session 
commenced October 29, 1795, and ended May 
19, 1796. Now, in March 1796, Burke describes 
his Regicide Peace Letters (one and two) as 
having been commenced at ‘‘ the beginning of 
the last session,” i.e., about January 1795. This 
agreed precisely with the conclusion to which 
the Shrewsbury rubbish -heap had directed me. 

After describing the final part he had taken 
in the Hastings impeachment (June 1794), and 
his retirement from Parliament, Burke goes 
on :—“t When that work was done, my mind, by 
various public and private afflictions [death of 
his son, August 2, 1794], was thrown into a state 
not easy to be described, and from which I 
have merely a respite but by denying myself, 
which I have done for months together, all 
reading of any public matter, even so much as 
the newspaper. About the beginning of the last 
session 1 was roused from this melancholy sort 
of repose by finding that the Ministers began to 
court a peace. I turned my thoughts to that 
subject, and had written, and even printed, a 
considerable part of a series of letters on that 
subject ”—(Correspondence, vol. iv., pp. 343, 344). 

These two passages preclude the possibility 
of any mistake, and explain all difficulties. 
The first two Letters were written in the first 
six months of 1795. The third cannot have 
been written before November, and was prob- 
ably written about Christmas. 









I fully admit that my Introduction, as it 
stands, errs with Mr. Morley; and that, strictly 
speaking, I had no right to draw this hidden 
over from my pouch and sling it at Mr. 

orley. The truth is that I rather expected 
that his independent researches would have 
thrown some light on the history of the com- 
position of the Letters, and was disappointed. 
No reprint of my edition of the Regicide Peace 
Letters has appeared since I discovered the 
mistake, or it should have been corrected in’all 
its ramifications. 

2. Whether Burke intended to take the title 
of Lord Burke or of Lord Beaconsfield can make 
little difference, as he had the good sense to 
take neither. As Mr. Morley rightly says, both 
names used to be mentioned in a loose kind of 
way. Sir Bernard Burke was a professional 
herald. He claimed kinship, I believe, with 
Burke; he was keenly interested in the details 
of Burke’s biography ;* he made enquiries with 
the view of setting the point at rest; and in his 
Landed Gentry, under the title ‘‘ Burke,” he 
states that the title intended to be taken by 
Burke was, ‘‘ LORD BURKE, of Beaconsfield.” 
LORD BURKE, be it observed, in capitals; 
of Beaconsfield, in italics. Sir Bernard thus 
set the mistake right, and explained it, by one 
stroke of his pen. If the patent of peerage was 
really made out, asis alleged by Lord Stanhope 
(Mr. Morley’s authority), a distinct record, which 
would settle the question, exists in the Heralds’ 
College. Neither Mr. Morley nor myself, prob- 
ably, would give a guinea to inspect it. But 
I submit that in the circumstances above stated 
the presumption is that a professional herald 
like Sir Bernard Burke, compiling a professional 
work from the archives of the Heralds’ College, 
did inspect it, and that it is as he states. 

8. Burke’s Pensions.—Prior, third edition, p. 
489 :—‘‘ In October 1795,agrant . . . was 
at length awarded to his public services in a 
pension of £1,200 per annum on the Civil List, 
and afterwards another of £2,500 per annum on 
the 44 per cent. Fund.” 

Prior for once is rn ae As to 
Mr. Morley and myself, we both are right and 
both are wrong; and Mr. Morley is wrong in 
saying that the £1,200 was charged on the 
43 per cent. Fund. The second pension was 
obviously made payable to Burke and his wife, 
and the survivor, and the executors of such 
survivor, on some other life or lives than his or 
her own. It was, I believe, sold for the pay- 
ment of Burke’s debts. 

In the list of places and pensions compiled 
from the parliamentary papers of 1830 and 
1831, and inserted in the 1832 edition of the 
‘‘ Extraordinary Black-book ” (pp. 505-589), is 
the following item (p. 517) :—‘‘ Burke, execu- 
tors of Mrs., pension on the 44 per cent. Fund, 
£2,500.” 

4. ‘The Fourth Letier,” says Laurence, 

. » «+ has been found complete as it was 
first written. The friends of the author trust 
that they shall be able to present it to the 
public as it came from his pen, with little more 
than some trifling alterations, &c.”—(Regicide 
Peace Letters, my edition, p. 141). Laurence 
minutely describes the auitien of the Third 
Letter as partly in MS., partly in revised 
proof. It is clear that the Fourth remained 
in MS. If it had been otherwise it would have 
appeared in Owen’s pirated edition. Owen's 
piracy comprised precisely those sheets of which, 
as Mr. Morley correctly says, ‘during the 
spring of 1796 there was a steady transmission 
between the author, Dr. Laurence, and Wind- 
ham.” If it had been among these it would 
also have been included in Owen’s pirated 
edition. 

I fully admit that Windham might have seen 


sc 





* See the “‘ Double Sojourn of Genius at Beacons- 
field,” in his Vicissitudes of Families, 
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the Letter in MS., but I do not think it probable. 
Walker King carried off most of the papers, and 
kept them in his ession, as soon as Burke 
died, and the “ Fourth Letter ” had then become 
a mere literary curiosity. Events had left it 
far behind. : 

5. [There is no No. 5 in Mr. Morley’s reply.] 

6. Mr. Morley’s sixth paragraph, as he hints, 
forms part of the greater question in dispute 
between us. ‘I therefore reserve its discussion, 
merely remarking that the a priori argument in 
the first part of it almost savours of the old 
nonsense, which Mr. Morley and I have long 
since agreed in rejecting, that Burke in his 
latter years went stark mad ; and that temperate 

liticians do not charge the majority of the 
— of Commons with “ arbitrary tyranny” 
because it passes Irish Coercion Bills. 

7. Gregories is on the road between Penn and 
Beaconsfield. The school, famous to this day in 
France as the Penn School, was over four miles 
from the latter place —a mere trifle, which I 
should never have noticed but for the fact that 
both places have always been within 

“My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood.” 


Mr. Morley says that he has only “ written 
Stock for Fund.” But I think that any ordinary 
reader would think he meant to imply that the 
43 per cent. Fund was a portion of the funded 
debt of the kingdom, instead of an item of 
Treasury receipt. ; 

So much for these trifles from the rubbish- 
heap. If I am right in respect of them, all 
that I presume to claim is this—that I have 
studied the subject at least as closely as Mr. 
Morley, and that I have at least a bare right to 
have my arguments heard and considered when 
Mr. Morley is deciding whether the works 
which represent the last great effort of the 
mighty master whom we agreo in reverencing 
are utterly reckless, childish, senseless, and 
deplorable, or whether they are entitled to the 
worthier position which he assigns them in 
his biography contributed to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. In conclusion, I disagree, and my 
review as a whole shows that I do, with the 
opinion of the Athenaeum to the effect that, 
looking at his work as a whole, Mr. Morley 
has “‘ taken no pains at all proportioned to tke 
importance of the subject.” I cannot even 
copy out that statement without repeating my 
own words that Mr. Morley’s account of nine- 


tenths of Burke’s life is to me complete and 


truthful, that I find in it no fault worth 
mentioning, that his task could not have been 
better executed, and that the total result is 
a masterpiece such as Mr. Morley alone could 
have produced, and such as he may well con- 
template with satisfaction. E. J. PAYNE. 








SCIENCE, 


A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese 
Dialect. By Ernest John Eitel. Part II. 
K—M. (Triibner.) 

Tue present volume of Dr. Eitel’s Dictionary 
comes quite up to the level of the first part, 
and again brings into prominence the points 
in which the plan of his work excels that of Dr. 
Wells Williams’ Dictionary. The distinctions 
drawn between the examples in the classical, 
mixed, and colloquial dialects form a decided 
advance upon the plan of the older work, 
and both the meanings and examples given 
are fuller and more complete. The use of 
the Chinese characters in the examples quoted 
is also a great advantage, and will save much 
of the confusion that necessarily arose when 
the student had only the sounds given him 
a3 a guide to the characters which it was 
intended to indicate. 








But while on all these points the volume 
before us is superior to its predecessor, there 
are evidences in its pages that the same care 
which was exercised by Dr. Williams in the 
compilation of his Dictionary has not been 
bestowed upon the present work. As the 
basis of his Dictionary, Dr. Eitel has, as a 
matter of course, taken K’ang-he’s Imperial 
Dictionary. But though this work is beyond 
comparison the most complete dictionary of 
the written language, it requires careful 
handling. Having been written bya Chinaman 
for Chinamen, it lacks that exactness which 
is regarded as essential in works of a like 
nature in European languages. It reproduces 
from ancient works meanings of words which 
it is difficult to justify, and the extracts 
quoted are not always accurately given. It is 
not, therefore, a book which can be safely used 
in an off-hand way. The authority,when given, 
for each meaning should be considered, and 
the sense in which the explanatory character 
is employed in the quotation which follows it 
should be carefully noted. For instance, Dr. 
Kitel gives, on the authority of K’ang-he, 
“again” as one of the meanings of the first 
character in the present volume, Xd, * to add.” 
On reference to K’ang-he it is found that, 
quoting from the Urh-ya, ch’ung, which has 
for one of its meanings “again,”’ is described 
as being an equivalent of kd, but a note is 
added to say that in this sense ch’wng is to be 
understood as meaning “to pile up.” This 
note has escaped Dr. Eitel’s observation, and 
the consequence is an inaccuracy. 

The respect felt by Chinese scholars for the 
works of the ancients induced K’ang-he to 
draw on the Urh-ya far more largely than it 
was prudent to do. The plan of the 
Urh-ya was as little understood by him as it 
is by scholars of the present day. It is only 
by the exercise of unlimited faith that it is 
possible to accept as synonyms the lists of 
words there given in explanation of the char- 
acters, unless we assume that they represent 
the ancient dialectical variations of sounds. 
K’ang-he had that unlimited faith, and the con- 
sequence was that he was put to great shifts to 
explain the explanations of the older work. On 
such uncertain ground translators should tread 
warily. As a case in point: In the Urh-ya, 
lo, ‘a road,” is given as an equivalent of 
ta, “great.” Following this authority, 
K’ang-he gives fa, ‘‘ great,” as one of the 
meanings of Jo. The Imperial editor evi- 
dently felt that this rendering required some 
support, but in no existing work, ancient or 
modern, was Jo to be found used in this 
sense. He was, therefore, compelled to put 
up with the following quotation from the 
She king—iwt shing tsoi lo, lit.: “Their 
cries filled the road (Jo).”” The meaning of 
this is, he adds, that their cries became great 
(ta). This is lame enough, but Dr. Eitel is 
more complacent than K’ang-he, and on the 
strength of this quotation gives “‘loud”’ as 
one of the meanings of /o. 

Again, the Urh-ya gives lam, “ a forest,” 
as an equivalent of Awan, “aruler.” Faith- 
fully following this authority, K’ang-he, 
among other meanings, explains Jam by kwan. 
Dr. Eitel follows suit, but probably not having 
referred to Urh-ya, and possibly having the 
expression i lam, “a forest of scholars,’ in 
his mind, translates Awan by “ scholars,” a 





misrendcring which further complicates an 
entanglement. 

A very common form of inexactness in 
K’ang-he’s Dictionary, and one which has led 
Dr. Eitel not unfrequently astray, is to 
describe a character as the name of a place or 
a thing when it in fact only forms part of the 
name. It is true that in the examples of its 
use which generally follow such explanation 
the meaning of the editor becomes plain, but 
it is easy for a translator to overlook these 
illustrations. The following is an example 
of our meaning as regards K’ang-he’s 
Dictionary, and it must also be said as 
regards Dr. Eitel’s hurried way of dealing 
with his subject. In K’ang-he’s work we are 
told that Kwai, “ Deceitful,”’ ‘‘ Malicious,” 
is the name of a star. This assertion, 
however, is qualified by a quotation from 
the Han Annals which runs thus :—Sze 
kwai sing ch’ut sei fong, “The Sze kwai star 
[the star of malicious influence] came forth 
from the western quarter.” A commentator 
adds that this star had a tail and two horns. 
Coupling the original statement of K’ang-he 
with the information contained in the note of 
the commentator, Dr. Eitel tells us that Kwai 
means “a comet,’ which is about as correct 
as saying that Major means “ the Polar Star.” 
K’ang-he goes on to say that it is also the 
name of acity. This Dr. Eitel repeats, but 
from the quotation which follows we learn 
that Kwai is only one of three syllables 
which form the name of a city—Ch’eung-yau- 
kwai. We have said enough to point our 
remark that K’ang-he’s Dictionary requires 
careful handling. It is a work which contains 
an immense amount of information, but it by 
no means follows that all K’ang-he says is 
either true or exact, and it behoves, therefore, 
a translator to go to the sources consulted 
by K’ang-he, and to use his own judgment 
as to their relevancy or the reverse. 

Rosert K. Dovenas. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Summary of Meteorological Work.—We have 
repeatedly noticed Dr. Hann’s biennial reports 
on the progress of geographical meteorology, 
but have not had our attention drawn to the 
reports which for some years past Prof. Cleveland 
Abbe has been publishing in Baird's Annual 
Report at Washington. These summaries em- 
brace, not only meteorology, but also terrestrial 
magnetism and physical geology. The part for 
1877 has been widely distributed, in the hope 
that the recipients will send data to its author. 
The abstracts are very brief, but are well done. 


The Motion of Storms.—In Silliman’s Journal 
for July 1879, Prof. Loomis gives his eleventh 
contribution to meteorology, in which he 
continues his discussion of the observations 
on Mount Washington as compared with those 
taken on the plain below. He finds that in the 
majority of cases in which an area of low 
barometer passed over the New England States 
its influence did not extend to the top of Mount 
Washington, so that the actual depth of the 
storm was less than 6,000 feet. In a few 
instances, however, this depth was exceeded. 
In these latter cases the storm, as shown by the 
setting in of the south-easterly winds, begins 
eleven hours sooner at the base than at the 
summit, and the shift of wind to west and north- 
west occurs five hours earlier at the former than 
at the latter level. The second part of the 
paper is taken up with the examination of 
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abnormal storm-tracks, of which two groups are 
studied—those moving northwards and those 
moving southwards. The former class are 
accompanied by heavy rainfall, which is not 
characteristic of the latter. In either case the 
unusual motion of the storm centre was 
associated with a great development of southerly 
and northerly winds respectively, which ex- 
tended to a height of above 10,000 feet, as shown 
by the observations at Mount Washington. 
This is exceedingly interesting, as it supports 
the idea that cyclones are swept along - the 
great currents of air. 


The Origin and Period of Storms.—Prof. 
Zenger published in the Sitzwngsberichte of the 
Bohemian Academy for 1878, a paper in which 
he argues for a connexion between storms and 
the period of a semi-rotation of the sun. He has 
combined these enquiries with investigations 
into solar photography, and he thinks that he 
can recognise the approach of disturbed weather 
by sun pictures, of which he recognises three 
types. (1) In very bright calm weather he finds 
the simple image of the disc with a faint 
development of light around it, reaching a 
maximum anda minimum respectively along 
two diameters at right angles to each other, asin 
the corona, and extending to twice the diameter 
of thesun. (2) If the sky is cloudy, but weather 
calm, one or two rings of 3° or 5° diameter are 
seen round the sun. These are clearly due to 
snow in the upper regions of the atmosphere. 
(3) In time of storms, even two or three days 
before, he finds absorption rings, circular, 
parabolic, or special in form. If these observa- 
tions be confirmed their value will be very 
great. 


The Diurnal Rangeof the Barometer—In the 
Comptes Rendus for June 9 and 16 the veteran 
M. Boussingault gives a réswmé of the early 
determinations of the diurnal range of pressure 
near the equator. There is nothing particularly 
new in the paper, and it only gives the ampli- 
tude of the range as determined by the different 
old observers. 


The Diurnal Rotation of the Wind.—Dr. Hann 
has published in the Sifzwngsberichte of the 
Vienna Academy for January last a most 
elaborate paper on this subject, dealing, in 
the first place, with five years’ records of a 
Robinson’s anemometer at his own observatory. 
In addition to this discussion, he reviews all the 
former papers on the subject which he has found. 
There is no space here to follow him out, but a 
notice of his chief conclusions may be useful. 
Firstly, the daily period of velocity, showing a 
maximum about the hottest hour of the day with 
a@ minimum at night. is most strongly marked 
at inland stations and in level countries. The 
resemblance of this curve to that of magnetic 
declination is remarkable. It is very striking 
that this period appears in all winds. Secondly, 
the wind has a general tendency to move round 
with the sun, with a predominance of easterly 
winds in the forenoon and of westerly in the 
afternoon. Dr. Hann then reviews the various 
theories which have been started to account for 
this rotation, none of which satisfy the observed 
facts. He points out that, as to force, the best 
explanation refers the phenomenon to the 
rarefaction of the lower stratum of the atmo- 
sphere at the hot time of the day, but thata 
satisfactory theory has not yet been started. 
As to the period of the direction, nothing like 
a sufficiency of material at present exists 
whereon to base a theory, owing in great part 
to the fact that the wind has only been resolved 
along two components, whereas the whole four 
components must be given, as yon Oettingen 
has always pointed out. 


Gray’s Botanical Text-Book. (Sixth Edition.) 
The first part of this text-book deals with 
Structural Botany and the Principles of Tax- 
onomy and Phytography. The previous editions 





have become well known for their usefulness. 
In the present edition the compass of the book 
has been enlarged, and future parts are promised 
—one upon Vegetable Physiology and Anatomy 
by Prof. Goodale; another on Oryptogamic 
Botany by Prof. Farlow; while Prof. Gray 
himself “ rather hopes than expects” to draw 
up a fourth, containing a sketch of the natural 
orders of Phanerogams. This first part contains 
admirably clear and thorough instruction in 
the morphology of the vegetative and reproduc- 
tive organs; and the chapter devoted to Phy- 
tography is particularly valuable, since on this 
subject especially studentsare constantly puzzled 
by the conflicting views incompletely expressed 
in so many text-books. 


THE second half of the second volume of the 
Kryptogamen-Flora von Schlesien contains the 
Lichenes by Berthold Stein. The author, like 
most other systematic lichenologists, still 
resists Schwendener’s ‘‘ hypothesis,” as it is 
called, but of course this matters little so far as 
the systematic treatment is concerned. And, 
since there is a short account of the morphology 
by Dr. Schroeter (who will contribute the part 
devoted to the Fungi of Silesia and who is not a 
lichenologist), it is to be hoped that all parties 
are pleased. 


THE second part of Nyman’s Conspectus Florae 
Europaeae has been published. 


At a recent meeting of the French Academy 
of Science, the secretary read a letter from 
Commandant Perrier announcing the successful 
completion of the triangulation survey joining 
Europe to Africa, This work, commenced in 
July of this year, was conducted by Com- 
mandant Perrier on the part of France and 
by Gen. Hanez on the part of Spain. The 
result is to extend the French meridian across 
the Mediterranean into the heart of the Sahara 
Desert with absolute mathematical accuracy. 
The success of the operations is attributed in 
great measure to the use of the electric light, 
which enabled the surveyors to penetrate the 
thickest mists to a distance of more than 200 
kilométres. On many ocvasions the apparatus 
was worked at the height of 3,000 métres, upon 
snow-clad mountains, with the thermometer at 
7° OC. below zero. 


THE next ordinary meeting of the Quekett 
Microscopical Club will be held at University 
College on Friday, October 24, at eight o’clock. 
A paper will be read by Mr. A. Martinelli on 
‘* The Germination of a Seed.” 


WE hear from Oxford that the additions to 
the chemical laboratory at the museum are now 
open for the use of students, and that the new 
chemical laboratory at Balliol College has this 
term been opened to the undergraduates of both 
Balliol and Trinity. Some gratification is 
expressed in scientific circles at the University 
that the opinion of counsel (published in the 
University Gazette for October 10) is adverse to 
the proposed scheme for creating a Faculty of 
Natural Science, 





FINE ART. 
TURNER’S ETCHINGS FOR THE ‘‘ LIBER STUDI- 
ORUM” REPRODUCED BY THE AUTOTYPE 
COMPANY. 


THE Autotype Company have done a good 
service to art by their reproduction of these 
rare and now much-prized etchings. Perhaps 
in no other work of Turner’s has he transmitted 
so directly and vividly the impressions made 
upon his mind by nature as in these rapidly 
etched plates, which were executed by him 
merely as outline markings to be filled in by 
the engraver with mezzotint. Original im- 
pressions of the plates in this state are now 
almost impossible to obtain; and it is only by 


great good fortune that the Autotype Company 





have been enabled, by the courtesy of the Rey, 
Stopford Brooke, to reproduce twenty-two of 
them from fine impressions in his collection, 
They hope, however, to find other collectors 
who will kindly give them the same facilities 
for completing the series. With regard to the 
technical merits of these reproductions, it may 
be said that they leave nothing to be desired in 
point of faithfulness. If photography is valu. 
able for one thing more than another, it is for 
its reproduction of the drawn or etched line, 
Of course, in’ comparing these copies with the 
originals, a certain hardness is perceptible 
which is inseparable from all mechanical work 
of the kind, but, apart from this, it is difficult 
to say in what respect the reproductions are 
inferior to the originals. They are indeed so 
like that a danger lies in their being passed off 
on the uninstructed as the etchings ota ae 
for they are exactly the same size and printed 
in the same way on fine drawing paper. To 
guard against fraud and mistakes it would 
perhaps be desirable that some distinguishing 
mark should be placed upon them, as is done 
by Amand Durand on his similarly deceptive 
copies. 

It is instructive to compare the connoisseur- 
ship which is now exercised upon the plates of 
the Liber with the little appreciation this great 
work met when it first appeared. The first 
plates of the series were issued by Turner, who 
was his own publisher, in 1807, and the issue 
was continued at irregular intervals to January 
1, 1819, when it stopped probably from want of 
encouragement, for only seventy-one plates 
were ever finished, whereas the plan of the 
work extended to a hundred. These plates 
were originally sold at the rate of five shillings 
each, and the price of the whole work was only 
£17 10s. But ‘‘ England of the iron heart,” as 
Ruskin calls her, though recognising Turner's 
genius at this time, had not yet learned the 
supreme worth of his work, and splendid im- 
pressions of the Liber were stored up in Turner's 
house in Queen Anne Street, finding no pur- 
chaser. Indeed, Mr. P. G. Hamerton affirms, in 
his Life of Turner, that in the first quarter of 
this century their value was so little understood 
that ‘‘ hundreds of them were used for lighting 
fires.” Now these same impressions sometimes 
fetch as much as £20 each, and a fine proof copy 
of the whole work is scarcely attainable. Nor 
is this merely owing to fashion and connoisseur- 
ship. The Liber Studiorum is in trath about 
the most valuable monument that Turner has 
left to his memory. For one thing, it is an 
enduring one; for while many of his paintings 
are fast becoming merely beautiful ghosts of 
pictures, the strong and delicate lines of the 
prints suffer no change, but remain the same 
to rejoice the eyes and instruct the minds of 
future generations. And this is especially the 
case with these etchings, in which Turner's 
masterly knowledge of line and light is even 
more clearly perceptible than in the mezzotints. 
Nowhere, indeed, in the whole range of his art 
do we come so close, as it were, to his mind 
and thought as in these etched sketches. Their 
reproduction is one of the many boons conferred 
upon us by photography. 

Mary M. HEarTon. 








LETTER FROM SMYRNA. 
Smyrna: Oct. 4, 187, 

The neighbourhood of Smyrna is rich ™ 
ancient monuments of all periods—both histori¢ 
and prehistoric—but before speaking of them I 
will first jot down a few notes made during MY 
excursion in the Troad. This excursion was 
made under peculiarly favourable circumstances, 
as I had the advantage of the guidance both of 
Mr. Frank Calvert and of Nikéla, the latter of 
whom Dr. Schliemann had kindly placed at DY 
disposal. 
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First of all, I find it hard to understand how 
anyone who had actually examined the country 
could ever have fixed upon Bounar-bashi as the 
site of Homeric Troy. None of the data given 
by Homer suit it, and the early date of the 
remains upon it has now been finally disposed 
of by excavations which show them to be all 
Hellenic. The fragment of ‘‘ Cyclopean wall” 
first pointed out by Admiral Spratt is proved by 
the marks of the pick upon the stones of which 
it is composed to be also of the same date. My 
visit to the Troad has convinced me that, if 
Homeric Troy is to be found anywhere, it must 
be found at Hissarlik. Secondly, at Hissarlik 
itself, I discovered that two stone cities pre- 
ceded the brick city which Dr. Schliemann 
now identifies with Troy, and not one stone 
city only as has hitherto been supposed. 
The evidence for this will be given elsewhere. 
The curious black pottery which characterises 
these two lower cities, as well as the oyster- 
shells and stone implements met with in them, 
have also been found in the Beshik Tepé, 
excavated by Dr. Schliemann, and in the 
lowermost soil of the Khanai Tepéd, partially 
excavated by Mr. Calvert—plain evidence that 
they belong to the same age. Thirdly, it is 
clear to me that the Khanai Tepé itself, which 
I hope will be thoroughly excavated this 
winter, represents the site of the famous Temple 
of Thymbrian Apollo. There is no other site 
in the neighbourhood which corresponds with 
the requirements given by Strabo. Thymbra 
itself stood a little above the Tepé, occupying a 
considerable part of Mr. Calvert’s farm, where 
a good many remains, mostly of the Phoeniko- 
Greek period, have been discovered. Among 
the pottery exhumed by Mr. Calvert from the 
necropolis of the ancient city is a patera with 
handles characteristic of the pottery of Thymbra, 
and adorned with four characters which I recog- 
nised at once as Cypriote. Two of these charac- 
ters, which occur twice, on opposite sides of the 
patera, seem to represent the owner’s name, 
which may be read Leon. Here, then, we have 
another proof, in addition to those furnished 
by Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, of the early 
use of the Cypriote syllabary in the Troad. As 
two of the characters are employed merely as 
ornaments, I infer that during the Phoeniko- 
Greek period, say about 800 B.c., the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet was beginning to supersede 
the older syllabary. The Khanai Tepé itself 
was originally, it would appear, a sepulchral 
tumulus in the lower soil of which Mr. Calvert 
has found several interments. The leg-bones 
of the dead are pronounced by Prof. Virchow to 
be of the Malay type. Above this lower soil 
come the substructures of a temple, calcined 
stones, and about two feet and a-half of 
wood ashes—evidently the relics of sacrifices 
made in later days, when the tomb had been 
transformed into a shrine. Fourthly, I am 
inclined to place the site of Strabo’s ‘‘ village of 
the Ilians” at a spot a little to the south of 
Chiblak, where there are remains of two cities, 
one large and the other small, on the flanks of 
arange of hills running parallel with that on 
Which Hissarlik stands. It is not very far from 
the springs of Dfiden, which flow into the 
Scamander, and, as I found, enjoys a view of 
Ida, which is not the case with the site of an 
ancient city of small size which stood just above 
the springs, and is identified with the village 
of the Ilians in Murray’s map of the ‘Troad. 
The only other site which could claim to be 
that meant by Strabo is Karayur, on an isolated 

ll at the eastern extremity of the range of 
Which Hissarlik forms the western extremity ; 

ut this, though close to the Simois, is too far 
from the springs. Fifthly, I visited another 

issarlik on a steep and rugged mountain, 
facing Bounar-bashi on the opposite bank of 
the Scamander. Here we have the remains of 
many prehistoric buildings, and a circular wall 





of Oyclopean masonry, within which areanumber 
of stone circles, or rather ellipses, of various sizes, 
and similar in form to the basement of Hector’s 
To ab. Mr. Calvert has excavated on the spot, 
vu t found only two fragments of prehistoric 
pot'ery. The place, however, would well repay 
further investigation. Sixthly, I must not 
omit to mention Chigri, which Mr. Calvert has 
identified with Neandria, in the hill-country 
south of the plain of Troy. The summit of the 
mountain is encircled with a long Hellenic wall, 
in a most perfect state of preservation. On the 
south side there are seyen walls, rising one 
above the other, the _ aati wall being 


pierced by eight gateways, flanked with towers, 


and enclosing the remains of a temple, where I 
noticed the fragment of a fluted column. On 
the north side the Hellenic fortification, which 
is pierced by eleven drains, is joined by two 
walls of Pelasgic masonry. Thereare no traces 
of inscriptions or of cement, and the Hellenic 
masonry belongs to the very earliest period of 
Greek architecture, the huge monoliths which 
constitute the door-posts and lintels of the gate- 
ways reminding me strongly of the Gate of 
Lions at Mykenae. The view from the acropolis 
is magnificent, extending as it does over nearly 
the whole of ancient Mysia. On my way to 
Chigri I slept at the village of Iki-Stamboul, 
and there copied the following inscription :— 








(ERYLLINVS. FLAMI 


At Kalesoi-Ovasi, a village near the quarries 
from which the granite columns of Alexandria 
Troas were brought, I found a stone with the 
following inscription :— 





IVS TO 
LIMPXIEM 


in the act of being built into a house; and an 
inedited marble fragment, from a tomb at 
Thymbra, has upon it the following name:— 
BPI@QMI. I may add that on my way to 
Alexandria Troas, I noticed the remains of a 
Greek temple near the cemetery of Gheykli, and 
saw the marble torso of a female figure in the 
bath-house of Ligia. 

To pass now to Smyrna, I can do no more 
than give a few out of the many notes I made 
during two excursions through a little-explored 
country, one to Ephesus and the plain of the 
Maeander, the other to Karabel, Sardes, and 
Sipylus. Perhaps my most interesting visit was 
to Karabel, long famous as the ravine where the 
pseudo-Sesostris of Herodotus stands sculptured 
on the rock. I took two squeezes of the inscrip- 
tion which accompanies the figure, and made 
for the first time an accurate copy of it. Every 
character turns out to be a well-known Hittite 
hieroglyphic, so that the Hittite origin of this 
and similar monuments in Asia Minor is now 
beyond dispute. But I was further privileged 
to see the second figure of Sesostris mentioned by 
Herodotus, which has so long been hunted for by 
travellers and savansin vain. Eighteen months 
ago it was discovered by Mr. Spiegelthal, and 
his indications enabled me to find it again ona 
monolith between the present path aud the Kara 
or *‘ Black” stream, about ten minutes’ walk 
from the other figure. I found traces of the old 
road ruuning between it and the stream, but as 
the present path passes the blank side of the 
monolith the carving which was seen by the 
trayeller in the days of Herodotus has hitherto 











escaped notice. It must have been this second 
figure which Herodotus describes, since the spear 
is held in the right hand, pointing towards Sardes 
(notin the left hand, pointing towards Ephesus, as 
is the case with the other figure) and I could find 
no traces of an inscription at the side, from 
which I conclude that the characters ran across 
the breast as stated by the Greek historian. 
Unfortunately, both breast and head are now 
mutilated, though when discovered by Mr. 
Spiegelthal the belt which crossed the breast 
was still visible. At the entrance of the valley 
I discovered on the left-hand side an artificial 
tumulus, called by the Turks ‘‘The Treasure 
Mound ;” and a little beyond it a large niche 
carved out of the rock. 

Sardes I explored thoroughly, and satisfied 
myself that the remains of the old Lydian 
capital still lie under the ground, though ata 
depth of something like forty feet, both above 
and below the ruins of the Temple of Kybele. 
A little above the temple a portion of a Roman 
sarcophagus has lately been brought to light, 
and above that again is a tumulus of early date. 
Ina field to the east of the ancient city, M. 
Miihlhausen discovered last year a chambered 
tomb containing gold ornaments and other 
objects. On the acropolis, or rather what 
is left of the acropolis, I noticed an ancient wall 
running down the eastern slope of the hill, and 
further copied all the inscriptions which have 
been built intothe walls, They are all late. 

I spent some time in exploring the Gygaean 
Lake, where I observed, as Mr. Spiegelthal had 
observed before me, traces of lacustrine 
dwellings, and also enjoyed a row upon it in 
one of the boats recently brought to the lake 
by a Greek gentleman, M. Naoumi, who farms 
the fishing for 4,800 Turkish pounds a year. 
The boat was manned by some fair-skinned 
and light-haired Russiaus, who settled in the 
country in the time of Catherine, and still 
preserve their language and physical type. At 
the south-eastern extremity of the plateau on 
which “the tumuli of the Lydian Kings” stand, 
on a chiflik or farm belonging to Achmet Bey, 
I was shown an archaic lion’s head of marble 
which had come from Sardes. 

I have made careful drawings of the ‘‘ statue 
of Niobe” on Mount Sipylus, and noticed two 
points which do not seem to have been observed 
before. One is that the figure has shoes with 
turned-up toes, the other that the head is sur- 
mounted with a circle by way of ornament. I 
fancy that the figure was originally intended to 
represent Kybele, though it is undoubtedly the 
image to which the Greek myth of Nivbe was 
subsequently attached; but I cannot conceive 
why it was made to face the north-west. It is 
clearly very archaic, probably of older date than 
the Hittite sculptures at Karabel, and its 
features, so far as I could make them out, seem 
to resemble those of the curious figure from 
Smyrna discovered by Mr. Spiegelthal and sent 
to the British Museum by Mr. Dennis. In 
front of the Niobe is a pit-tomb made of small 
stones. 

After visiting the Niobe we dined at Magnesia, 
and there heard from a waiter of another figure 
carved on a rock in a niche similar to that in 
which the Niobe stands, and at the distance of 
about half a mile from the latter. Accordingly, I 
started next morning for the spot, taking the 
waiter with me as a guide. Unfortunately, he 
lost his way among the rocks and brambles of 
the mountain, and, after several hours of clam- 
bering under a hot sun, I was obliged to return 
to Magnesia without having seen the object of 
my quest. My guide described it as a well- 
executed figure of an animal resembling a 
sheep, with the head, neck, ears, tail, and wool 
q site perfect, but the legs so far injured as to 
make it difficult to {say whether they are two or 
four. While hunting for this figure, however, 
I discovered the representation of a large 
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phallus, with two small niches carved on either 
side of it and two pit-tombs in front, similar to 
that in front of the statue of Niobe. It stands 
about half a mile to the east of the latter, near 
the top of the mountain. It is plain that it 
must once have been a place of worship and 
pilgrimage, like a similar spot near Bidarray in 
the Basque Pyrenees described by the Rev. W. 
Webster. To the east of this curious monument 
on the very summit of the hill are three natural 
pyramids of stone, close to which, as I dis- 
covered, are two chambered rock-tombs like that 
long known to exist at the foot of the mountain, 
besides a cistern hewn out of the rock. Other 
rock-tombs on the face of the mountain, as well 
as stone implements found in the neighbourhood, 
afew of which I have collected, show pretty 
clearly the prehistoric antiquity of these monu- 
ments. Mr. Spiegelthal has heard from some 
Yuruks of a monument similar to that of the 
Niobe as existing in the western part of Sipylus, 
not far from Smyrna. The small lake called the 
Tears of Niobe, just below the Niobe, is all that 
remains of an extensive body of water in whith 
the ancient city of Sipylus is supposed to have 
been engulfed. Some columns belonging to a 
temple were found in it when the lake was 
drained about thirty years ago, and now serve to 
support the wall of a conduit. 

Want of time prevented me from visiting 
some ‘‘ old stones” stated to exist in the village 
of Koralina on the eastern slope of Sipylus, not 
far from four tumuli (with traces of a fifth) 
which I observed by the side of the road from 
Cassaba to Magnesia. Nor was Lable to climb 
to a building, or tumulus, called by the Turks 
Sevri-Hissar, and surrounded by an ancient 
wall, which stands on a peak of Mount Tmélus, 
and was very visible through a glass from 
Urghanlu, Mount Tmédlus would well repay 
careful exploration; while wandering over it 
Mr. Spiegelthal once came across the monument, 
inscribed with Persian cuneiform characters, 
which, according to Pausanius, was erected there 
by Darius. 

On the way to Ephesus I noticed, on the left- 
hand side of the railway, opposite Kosbounar, 
and on a hill-top above the village of Belevi (not 
Beledi, as in Kiepert’s map), an artificial 
tumulus surrounded by a Cyclopean wall. On 
the northern slope of the same hill and behind 
the ruins of a mediaeval fortress are the remains 
of a Greek temple. Southward of Ephesus, 
again, and opposite Azizich is another tumulus, 
surrounded with a wall, first noticed by Dr. 
Hyde Olarke. The tumulus, however, seemed 
to me to be natural, though the wall en- 
circling it and built of small stones is un- 
questionably ancient. The limestone cliffs 
between which the Aidin Railway passes are 
full of cayes which ought to be examined. The 
fact reminds me of a cave Mr. Frank Calvert 
told me he had once discovered at the foot of 
Mount Ida, which was opened by a landslip 
a few years ago. It contains at least three 
chambers, the roofs of which are blackened by 
pine-torches, some of which he found in the 
innermost chamber, partly covered by stalag- 
mite. The stalagmite was unfortunately very 
thick, and he was consequently unable to break 
it up and examine ‘the soil beneath. 

A. H. Saycr. 








THE ANTWERP SALON OF 1879, 

THE exhibition held this year at Antwerp is 
certainly well worth visiting. Among the large 
number of works exhibited, some 1,300 in 
number, there is a considerable average worthy 
of notice. The rooms are numerous and well 
lighted, while the pictures are hung only two 
deep, and in this respect the exhibition contrasts 
favourably with our own Academy. The cata- 
logue, however, is poorly arranged, and it is 
next to impossible to find the position of any 


picture unless the visitor chances across it in 
wandering through the rooms. Those-hereafter 
noticed are therefore taken in the order in which 
they were seen, and without any attempt at 
classification. 

Le Retour (319), by M. Henri de Sachez, re- 
presents two lovers walking arm-in-arm along 
the ridge of a bare sandhill, behind which the 
sun is setting in a golden glow; in the fore- 
ground, which is in shadow, are a few tufts of 
coarse grass. Though simple in composition, 
the general effect is pleasing. 

Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur exhibits two pictures, 
Le Roi dela Forét (99) and Compagnie de Sangliers 
en Forét (100). In the former the stag is stiff 
and not worthy of the artist, but the background 
of beechwood is admirably rendered. In the 
latter, the boars winding in and out among the 
boulders and ferns are excellent in drawing, 
grouping, and colour, and afford an excellent 
example of the immense power of the artist as 
an animal painter, but the landscape part is 
very poor, the ferns especially being of a crude, 
unnatural green, and there is a painful lack 
of distance. 

Le Dessert (769), by M. Camille Muller, is 
a daring and splendid piece of still-life, 
powerful in colour and well arranged. The 
gladioli in the vase on the table are carefully 
drawn, and, although brilliant in colour, are at 
the same time soft and harmonious. 

Un Four publique en Thuringue (672), by M. 
Willem Linnig, is a very truthful rendering of 
a commonplace scene. A girl is leaning over 
the table in the centre of the old bakehouse; 
people are waiting for the loaves which the 
baker is busy drawing from the oven, while a 
boy, already served, is leaving with a basketful 
on his back. The tone of the picture is quiet, 
and the figures are natural. 

Lavant la Vénus, by M. C. Gassow (482), shows 
great power of manipulation but a poor sense 
of colour. An old lady seated in a studio is 
washing a small statuette; behind her is an 
easel with a canvas just commenced ; the walls 
are covered with sketches in crayon and pencil, 
and scattered about are all the paraphernalia of 
an artist. As a tour de force this part is remark- 
able. The crumbly look of the chalk and the 
shiny appearance of the pencil are given with 
wonderful accuracy. A small picture entitled 
Le Mendiant rusé (483), by the same hand, is an 
excellent study, and altogether more pleasing. 

Of the pictures by M. van Beers, Les 
Libérateurs de la Flandre (1064) is by far the 
best. It is painted in imitation of the mediaeval 
school, and is divided into three panels. In 
the centre compartment the Flemish poet, 
Jacob van Maerlant, is predicting from his 
death-bed to Jan Bredel and Pieter de Comine 
the deliverance of their country. The expression 
of the dying man sitting up in bed, his eyes lit 
witha strange glow as he gathers fresh force from 
his enthusiasm to make a last effort for his 
country, is the best part of the painting; the 
other figures are stiff and unnatural, and the 
picture as a whole is flat. His Charles Quint 
(1066) is badly grouped, hard in outline, and 
crude in colour. 

A very favourable contrastis M. P.T. Neuken’s 
Mignon (786). An old man with a harsh look 
of merciless cruelty on his face sits whip in hand 
on a drum ; in the centre, Mignon, with tam- 
bourine uplifted, is dancing in and out among a 
number of eggs arranged in a pattern on the 
floor, while the violin-player in the corner 
regards her with ardent eyes. A monkey 
sitting by the old man’s side, and a boy in the 
corner of the room, both seem equally lost in 
admiration, tempered by a wholesome dread of 
the whip. 

Un Marché au XVI* Siécle (188), by M. Théo- 
dore Cleynhens, is a good example of the evils 
of too coarse painting, as the composition is 
excellent. The old crumbling Gothic arcade, 


the timber-houses on the hill rearing their tall 
gables above the houses which surround the 
market-place, are well drawn and studied; the 
crowd of buyers and sellers, the booths heaped 
with merchandise, are well imagined, but the 
strong black line with which everything is out- 
lined, and the careless manner in which the 
colours are laid on, give the picture a spotty 
effect and make it look more like a coloured 
print than an oil-painting. 

It was a pleasure to turn to M. Théodore 
Verstraete’s Dans les Polders (1216), a well- 
studied and carefully-painted work of cattle 
grazing in the marshes. The evening is 
evidently cold and perfectly still, for the breath 
of theanimals in the foreground rises straight 
upwards ; in thedyke, whose banks are trodden 
down round the watering-place in the fore- 
ground, the faint glimmer of the crescent 
moon is reflected, and in the distance the sharp 
gables of a village just show among the long 
rows of trees. 

Une Parisienne (932) and Une Veuve (933), b 
M. Georges Saint-Cyr, are two charming litte 
studies. 

M. Klinkenberg's Rotterdam (590) and Views 


- Delft (591) both have a wonderful effect at a 


distance; but on approaching one finds the 
execution coarse beyond belief, the whole work 
apparently being done with a palette-knife. 

M. Eugéne Brocht’s scenes in the island of 
Rugen are ro good, more especially one repre- 
senting a beach at low tide, with fishing people 
wending their way home. 

M. van der Ouderaa has a striking picture 
which would puzzle anyone not possessing a 
catalogue. It is called La Réconciliation 
judiciaire (1122), and represents a curious custom 
which existed at Antwerp in old days. The 
‘* Mondzoen,” or legal reconciliation, might take 
place after a murder had been committed. In 
virtue of the customs of Antwerp, it pardoned 
the culprit and sheltered him from further 
public a The Langeroede, first 
officer of the Amman, who carried as insignia of 
his office a long wand of justice, pointed out 
those charged with the arrangement of terms 
between the two parties. These, on their side, 
each appointed an arbiter. A touching cere- 
mony ratified the agreement. Before the 
Langeroede, surrounded by the arbiters, clerks, 
and inferior officers, appeared on one side the 
repentant murderer bareheaded and barefooted, 
wearing only a linen shirt and carrying a straw 
between his clasped hands; on the other side 
came the representative of the victim’s family, 
with his relations clothed in mourning. Then 
the culprit humbly prayed the relations of the 
dead to grant him pardon in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and out of regard for the Passion of our 
Saviour. If the pardon was granted, the 
murderer kissed the representative of the family 
on the lips, and the clerk of the Langeroede 
closed the strange and sad ceremony by — 
the act of reconciliation. The composition 
the picture representing this scene is excellent, 
but the painting rather lacks colour, the masse 
of black appearing too heavy. 

M. Théodore Tscharner’s Morning and Moon- 
light (1047 and 1048) are truthful and well- 
rendered pictures of effects not too easy, and 
which, as a rule, are seldom well given. 

M. Eisman-Semenowsky’s Perles aux Pour- 
ceaux (783) is a most pleasing version of a well- 
known proverb. Four pigs are lying y 
stretched out at the back of the sty waiting for 
their meal, while before them unnoticed le 
music and pamphlets, peacocks’ feathers, roses, 
&c., emblems of the pleasures so greedily sough 
after in this world. The picture is very § 
and is highly finished; the drawing, howevél, 
is perfect, and in colour it is a little gem. 

t is impossible to comprehend how th? 
committee could have admitted M. Manets 








contributions, which would surely have fous 
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amore appropriate place on the walls of the 
cafés in which the artist has laid his scenes, 
exhibiting, as they do, the very worst features 
of the French impressionist school. 

Very differentis M. Struys’ Déception (1024), 
bold in drawing but carefully painted. The 
foreshortening of the old woman’s arm as she 
holds out her hand to the passers by is excel- 
lent ; the colour, however, is somewhat sombre. 

Among the water-colours there is little 
noticeable, except a sketch of a windmill at 
Berchem St. Agathe (1000) by M. Henri 
Stacquet, represented standing out in the glare 
ofa hot summer sun. 

Mention must also be made in conclusion 
of M. Léon Mignon’s spirited bronze group, 
entitled, Combat de Taureaux Romains (746). 
Two bulls are fighting over the trunk of a 
prostrate tree, the horn of ono is buried in 
the flank of the other, and the latter lifts 
up his head with a terrible expression 
of agony. Round the base runs a bas-relief 
representing a herd of cattle, the press and 
confusion of which are very natural, while the 
modelling is most carefully done. 

MavricE Howarp. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE picturesque buildings of Old Edin- 
burgh have been fruitful in subjects for the 
pencils of artists, and have been illustrated in 
many interesting volumes, from Dr. Daniel 
Wilson’s Memorials to that sumptuous folio, 
recently published, of lithographs from the 
sketches of the late James Drummond, R.S.A. 
We understand that there is a prospect of 
another work of this nature being issued, 
consisting of reproductions from a series of 
forty-six drawings in China ink which have 
been recently unearthed among the archives 
of Gillespie’s Hospital, and arranged and 
described by order of the Merchant Company. 
They were bequeathed to the institution some 
ten years ago by the widow of the Rev. John 
Sime, a clergyman of antiquarian tastes, who 
held the post of chaplain to the Magdalene 
Asylum and the Trinity Hospital, two old- 
world charities of the city. The subjects of 
the drawings are treated architecturally with 
much precision, but with little feeling for 
icturesqueness ; they seem to be all by one 
hand, but their artist is unknown. Their 
interest is antiquarian rather than artistic; 
they represent many historic buildings that 
have been demolished, and have a distinct 
value as records of the aspect of the city at 
the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century. 


Mr. Comyns Carr has for some time been 
known as one very earnestly bent upon the ex- 
tension of State control in the affairs of art, 
aud as very ill content with the present hap- 
hazard methods of art administration—the 
illogical growth of many times and of minds 
working often at cross purposes. But he has, 
perhaps, never expressed his views with so much 
of clearness and sequence, of conviction and 
moderation, as in the paper on ‘ Art Adminis- 
tration in England” read lately at the Social 
Science Congress at Manchester, and but in- 
adequately reported in most of the daily prints. 
A copy of this essay has been sent to us, and we 

ave read it with great pleasure, for it expresses 
Well-matured opinions in limpid and agreeable 
English. Referring only for a moment to the 
divergence of view which exists as to the advisa- 
bility of State interference in matters of art at 
all, Mr. Carr rightly assumes that a powerful 
majority are in favour of such interference 
Within certain bounds, and proceeds then to 
show how—the principle of such interference 

ing granted—we are yet immeasurably be- 
d our neighbours of France in the methodical 
application of the principle, and further to urge 





remedies. The first part of his paper is thus of 
the nature of an historical narrative, in which 
he takes slight but sufficient note of the oppor- 
tunities the Royal Academy has neglected, 
and of the proposals for useful action which it 
has but curtly received. The second part of 
his paper is constructive; in it he demands 
centralisation and unity, and seeks for adequate 
representation of the interests of art in the 
Government councils by the appointment of 
some high official charged with watchfulness 
over its interests. The slight historical portion 
is very interesting, the patronage and en- 
couragement successively under Church, 
Crown, and people being sketched with what 
seems to us, 8 ing generally, a very true 
appreciation of the conditions under which, at 
different times, art has been produced, Mr. 
Carr recognising in that “ patronage of the arts 
by the Crown,” which we owe, perhaps, in the 
first instance to Charles the First, ‘‘ the first 
step towards their ultimate union with the 
State.” The writer then addresses himself to 
a sketch of the relations of the Crown and 
State with art in France, pointing out how, at 
the Revolution, that business of fostering art— 
and art, we may say, that was chiefly ministering 
to luxury—which had belonged to Kings and 
nobles now devolved upon the representatives 
of the nation. The forwardness of France in 
understanding the duties of the nation towards 
art having been properly pointed out, Mr. Carr 
contrasts the effect almost inevitably produced 
by such prompt recognition of the particular 
art function of the State with that produced in 
England by the tardy and still incomplete per- 


ception of that which is required for substantial 


art advance. ‘‘The Royal Academy,” he ob- 
serves, ‘‘has been forced to witness without 
initiating the only comprehensive system of art 
education which we now possess”—a system 
the imperfection of which Mr. Carr would, 
we trust, be minded to admit. The Academy is 
further blamed for its ‘‘ attitude of jealous 
isolation”—very specially in the past. It is 
reproached—and here we think without suffi- 
cient cause—for ‘‘virtually excluding the 
representation of water-colour painting.” Such 
virtual exclusion does indeed take place, but 
the Old Water-colour Society, in which many 
individual Academicians have co-operated, has a 
right and position of its own. Finally, Mr. 
Carr is humorous in his inevitable mention of 
the absurdity of the existence, not of trustees, 
but of certain ex-officio trustees, at the British 
Museum—the labours of the Prime Minister 
and of the Archbishop of Canterbury in their 
proper spheres being so insignificant that the 
direction of great art institutions is required by 
them as reasonable outlet for their natural 
energies. There is, after all, but very little in 
this thoughtful paper of which we cannot quite 
heartily approve. 


In Messrs. Sampson Low and Oo.’s series of 
‘*Tilustrated Biographies of the Great Artists” 
the new volumes shortly to be published 
are Lionardo da Vinci, by Dr. Paul Richter ; 
The Figure-Painters of Holland, by Lord Ronald 
Gower; Hogarth, by Mr. Austin Dobson; and 
Rubens, by the Rey. 0. W. Kett. 


AN opportunity 1s at present offered for a 
close inspection of some of the ag Italian 
pictures in the Louvre, by their being tem- 
porarily placed on easels in the other galleries 
while the great gallery of the Italian school 
is undergoing restoration. It is intended, we 
believe, to make considerable changes in the 
arrangement of these pictures when they are 
replaced; meanwhile, M. Edmond Turquet has 
issued an order that the works now bein 
carried on in the gallery shall be prosecu 
without delay. 


Tue Dresden Gallery has acquired several 
important pictures by modern artists from the 





Munich exhibition. Among others the Chronique 
des Arts mentions a fine painting by Kau)ba:sh 
called A Family in a Park, The Peasant Woman 
by W. Leibl, View of a Fortified City at Sunset 
by Th. Hagen, and The Day of Contributions by 
Denischen. The commission charged with the 
selection of these works have also purchased 
several others of considerable value from various 
sources, so that altogether the Dresden Gallery 
seems likely to receive an important addition to 
its famous collection. 


Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE, in a recent letter 
to the Standard, calls attention to a subject of 
—— importance connected with the British 

useum Print-room. He points out that 
among the valuable art stores that have been 
accumulated here by purchase and bequest are 
a large number of duplicate prints that are 
practically useless for any purpose of instruc- 
tion or comparison. By the conditions impose1 
upon the Print-room, the sale or exchange of 
such works is, however, absolutely forbidden. 
Everything that once enters its department 
must stay there, however little it may be wanted. 
And this, while funds are so scarce that it is 
often ‘‘ a very difficult problem to provide what 
is necessary without running into serious debt.” 
Of course the sale of any works from the 
national collection, even of such works as 
duplicate prints, acquired by purchase, should 
only be effected under the strictest precautions, 
but, these being observed, it becomes a question 
which, as Mr. Weleas says, ‘‘is at all events 
worth raising,” whether power should not be 
given to the acting authorities of the Print- 
room to sell what is not wanted in order to 
acquire means for purchasing what is wanted 
very much. The Print-room is becoming every 
day more known and more valued by all lovers 
and students of art, and while its visitors are 
constantly increasing, it is surely desirable to 
increase the utility of its collections for ne 
of instruction. is can only be done by 
gaining as many examples as possible of the 
works of different masters, not by preserving a 
large number of duplicates of the works of some 
particular master. 


TuE Ruskin Society opened its session last 
week by a lecture by Mr. Hall Caine on 
‘‘Ruskin and Restoration.” The lecturer 
claimed for Mr. Ruskin the merit of having 
done more than any man living to prevent 
‘the dishonouring and false treatment of 
ancient buildings.” The society met at the 
Old Town Hall in Manchester. 


A CORRESPONDENT of L’ Art makes known a 
grave or that is at present —— 
Andrea del Sarto’s beautiful and celebra’ 
work known as the Madonna del Sacco, painted 
above the entrance door of the old church of 
the Annunziata in Florence. He writes that, 
— to the bad condition of a re 
outside the wall upon which the Madonna 
Sacco is painted, a serious infiltration has taken 
place in the wall itself, and that unless 
measures are immediately taken to remove the 
fresco from this wall its utter destruction is 
inevitable, Already the head of St. Joseph 
“only exists as a remembrance,” and the 
marvellous figure of the Virgin is ‘‘to be 
divined rather than seen.” This state of things 
is aggravated by every day’s delay, so that 
very soon, as the sacristan coolly informs his 
visitors, this magnificent fresco will probably 
disappear altogether. L’ 4rt points out that this 
is a matter for the immediate intervention of the 
‘“‘Deputation consultative et conservatrice des 
Monuments et Giuvres d’Art. 


AccorRDING to the Odessa Vyestnik, an in- 
teresting discovery has ted from the 
archaeological excavations be in 1877, 
at the expense of the Holy Synod, on the 
site now occupied by the Monastery of 
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Kherson—Byzantine Kherson—where in the 

ear 988 the Grand Duke of Kiev, Vladimir I. 
Sopot Slavich, received the rite of sacred 
baptism. The members of the committee 
appointed by the Imperial Odessa Society of 
History and Antiquities have opened out the 
foundations of two ancient basilicas and a church 
with mosaic floor; near the latter they found, 
during the present year, a stone pedestal on 
which a bronze statue had once rested, with 
a very ancient Hellenic inscription in two 
columns of fifty lines each. The inscription 
belongs to the second century after Christ, when 
the celebrated Mithridates VI. (Dionysius) 
EKupator reigned on the Bosphorus (his reign 
being assigned by the evidence of coins to the 
years 123-163), and contains particulars of a 
war carried on by the Khersonites with the 
nomad Scythians in their neighbourhood. De- 
tails of this important discovery and a transla- 
tian of the inscription will be published shortly 
by the Odessa Society of Antiquities. ; 


M. Révit1ovr, the Keeper of the Egyptian 
Museum at the Louvre, is making arrange- 
ments for affixing to the monuments, statues, 
and papyri under his charge, labels indicating 
oe subject, character, and source of the several 
objects. 

WE learn from the City Press that Mr. Deputy 
Hartridge, who has for many years been con- 
nected with the management of the Guildhall 
Library, has presented to the Corporation a 
collection of twenty-one volumes of engravings 
and woodcuts, illustrating the history and topo- 
graphy of London. This collection is an addi- 
tion to twenty-five volumes previously given, 
descriptive of incidents more closely connected 
with the life of the Corporation. 


THE picture by M. Flameng fils, entitled 
L’ Appel des Girondins, which obtained the gold 
me Al this year at the Salon, has been pre- 
sented by the Government to the Museum at 
Boulogne. 


For some little time past the Olympia 
Exhibition in Berlin has been closed in order 
to re-arrange the collection. On October 9 
it was re-opened, and the aspect of the whole 
is now far finer than before. The recently 
discovered fragments have been refitted into 
their places, so that the main groups present a 
more animated and complete appearance. The 
Nike has gained a foot, and altogether there is a 
less fragmentary aspect about the whole. A 
selection from the most recent explorations has 
also been added. The fifth working season at 
Olympia commenced on the 13th of this month. 
A fist has been made of the discoveries of the four 

revious seasons, with the following results :— 

arble and stone sculptures, 1,328 pieces; 
bronzes, 7,464; terra-cottas, 2,094; inscriptions, 
696; coins, 3,035, 

A Roman cloaca has been unexpectedly found 
at Ratisbon near the spot where the Roman 
Palatium stood. It is a colossal piece of 
masonry, firmly constructed, one métre and 
a-half in height, and sixty centimétres in 
breadth. : 


THE death is announced, from Rome, of the 
German sculptor, Emil Wolff. 








MUSIC. 
ORYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THESE excellent concerts were resumed on Satur- 
day, October 4. Before noticing the two which 
have already taken place, we will refer to the 
——— of the twenty-fourth series. All 

eethoyen’s and Schumann’s symphonies are to 
be given in chronological order, the former at 
the last nine concerts of the series. The first 
movement of an unfinished violin concerto by 
Beethoven is announced forthe fourth concert. 
Ewo symphonies by Haydn, and Hine Kleine 





Nachtmusik and ballet-music to Jdomeneo 
by Mozart, will be performed for the first time 
at these concerts. A ‘‘ Schubert programme” 
will commemorate the anniversary of Schubert’s 
birthday (January 31). One of the concerts 
will be conducted by Mr. Henry Leslie, and 
the programme will include Mendelssohn’s 
Antigone, the choral parts to be sung by Leslie’s 
celebrated choir. With this exception, all the 
concerts will be conducted, as usual, by Mr. 
A. Manns. Of novelties we note the following: 
—Hofmann’s Frithjof symphony, Raff's Spring 
symphony (No. 8), Liszt's Symphonic poem 
Wo. 12), Wagner scenes from Die Meistersinger, 

ubinstein’s Symphonie Dramatique, Ponchielli’s 
Danza delle Ore (from La Gioconda), besides 
others by Berlioz, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, &c. 
The English school will be represented by 
Sterndale Bennett, G. E. Davenport, A. O. 
Mackenzie, and ©. H. H. Parry, and an instru- 
mental piece by each of the four composers who 
have held the Mendelssohn Scholarship—viz., 
Dr. Arthur Sullivan, Dr. C. Swinnerton Heap, 
Mr. W. Shakespeare, and Mr. F. Corder. There 
will be altogether twenty-three concerts, eleven 
before and twelve after Christmas. The season 
thus bids fair to be an interesting one; and, if 
we may judge of the performances by the two 
which have already taken place, the Crystal 
Palace orchestra and conductor will continue to 
merit their well-earned reputation. 

The first concert took place on October 4. 
The usual hearty and prolonged applause 
greeted Mr. Manns on taking his seat at the 
conductor’s desk. The marvellous performance 
of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto by Maurice 
Dengremont (a boy of twelve years) was the 
great event of the day. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the wonderful mechanism 
and pure intonation of this youthful prodigy, 
and no less astonishing was the manifestation 
of intellectual and emotional powers, which are 
generally only acquired by time and long 
experience. His second solo (variations on 
themes of Haydn, by Léonard) was no doubt 
selected merely to display his marvellous feats 
of execution. 

The novelty of the day was a ballet entitled 
Sylvia, by M. Léo Delibes, a French composer 
of acknowledged merit, who was born in 1836, 
studied at the French Conservatoire, and com- 
menced his theatrical career with an operetta 
entitled Deux Sous de Charbon. He brought out 
many small pieces at the Bouffes Parisiens and 
the Théatre Lyrique, but his first great success 
was the charming ballet Za Source produced at 
the Opéra in 1865. This was followed by other 
works in 1867, 1870, and 1873. At last, in 
1876, he produced the elaborate ballet entitled 
Sylvia ; or, the Nymph of Diana. M. Delibes 
has arranged this ballet for concert purposes, 
and presented it in the form of a suite in four 
movements (prelude, intermezzo and slow 
waltz, pizzicati, and Cortége de Bacchus). The 
music is extremely light and graceful, though 
somewhat lacking in originality. It is curious 
that the name of M. Delibes is not to be found 
either in Mr. Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians or in Mendel’s Musikalisches 
Conversationslexicon. 

The programme included besides, Mozart’s 
ever-welcome Zauberflite overture and Schu- 
mann’s symphony in B flat (op. 38). Miss 
Emma Thursby was the sole vocalist of the 
afternoon. 

At the second concert, October 11, was 
produced, for the first time in England, 
Heinrich Hofmann’s Frithjof’s symphony (op. 
22). The composer is a native of Berlin, and 
was born in 1842. His Ungarische Suite was 
performed at the Palace in 1877. Since the 
production of the symphony at Berlin in 1874, 
he has written a cantata entitled Mélusine, a 
grand opera Arminius (produced at Dresden in 
1877), and a second one entitled Aennchen von 





Tharan. He has also written many songs, 
pianoforte pieces, &c. The title of 
symphony and the headings of the various 
movements justify us in speaking of it as 
gene pee and, though the composer 
oes not confine himself to any very definite 
programme, we may expect to be able to trace 
the salient points of the Swedish saga on which 
it is founded. Thus in the first movement 
se: con fuoco) the opening theme is un. 
oubtedly intended to depict the earnest, noble, 
and proud warrior Frithjof, and the second 
theme (allotted to a clarinet solo accompanied 
by a tremolo of stringed instruments), the 
gentle, pure, and beautiful Ingeborg. The 
latter in its orchestration instinctively recals 
the ‘‘ Agathe” theme of the overture to Frey- 
schiitz. Again, the second movement (adagio), 
entitled ‘‘Ingeborg’s Lament,” adequately 
represents her grief at Frithjof’s departure, 
After this the legend is almost abandoned. 
True, the last two movements are entitled re- 
spectively ‘‘ Elves and Giants” and ‘‘ Frithjof’s 
Return,” but they are mere names, and the 
music must be judged almost as abstract music, 
We certainly do not find fault with it on this 
account; but as these last movements appear to 
us inferior to the first two, we are disposed to 
think that, had the composer continued more 
closely his scheme of programme-music, what- 
ever interest had been created by the first part 
would, to say the least, have been maintained 
till the close of the symphony. Between the 
wooing and final winning of the fair Ingeborg 
intervenes a long period of trials and misfortunes. 
Elves and giants certainly abound in Scandi- 
navian fiction, but the tells principally of 
storms, night-spectres, battles, and terrors of 
every description. And then, again, happiness 
only returns to the humbled and penitent hero 
after the solemn scene in Balder’s temple, with 
its mystic rites and smoking incense, its harps 
and chaunting maidens. We have ventured on 
these details because we feel that the third 
movement might have been more dramatic, and 
especially that the fourth would have gained in 
interest by reserving the joyous element till the 
latter part of the movement. The ‘‘ temple 
scene” represented by solemn music would at 
least have afforded contrast, and prevented a feel- 
ing of monotony which pervades the movement. 
The themes are not of absorbing interest, and the 
conclusion, though fine, is somewhat marred by 
an overstraining after effect. The third move- 
ment (intermezzo) is well written; the themes are 
graceful, and here well contrasted ; the orches- 
tration is especially showy and effective, 
but we consider the adagio, with its plein- 
tive melodies, its sombre tone-colour and 
delicate coda, to be the most successful portion 
of the work. The other movements, in spite 
of their clear form and tonality, their ingenious 
combinations and developments, their ever- 
varying and highly effective orchestration, 


fail to give thorough satisfaction on account of 


the lack of individuality in the subject-matter. 
The work was magnificently performed and 
was well received. 

Mdme. Montigny Remaury played Beethoven's 
concerto in O major, and afterwards, with 
Marie Wurm, Saint-Saéns’ clever variations for 
two pianos on a theme by Beethoven. 
Osgood was the sole vocalist of. the afternoon. 
The concert concluded with Sterndale Bennett's 
fantaisie-overture, Paradise and the Peri. Thus 
the concert, which opened with Hofmann’s 
symphony, commenced and concluded with 4 
specimen of programme-music. 

Mdme. Remaury will be the pianist again at 
the next concert, and will perform Schumann's 
concerto in A minor. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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